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| to call the attention of the public generally, and 


| of the purveyors of such paragraphs to the London 


and provincial journals more particularly, to some 
few points connected with longevity which are 
too eeey overlooked by them in their anxiety 
to supply the reading public with something that 


| shall astonish them. 


“The Knightes Tale” and “ Troilus and Cressida”—Drum | 
| that modern experience (as shown by the records 


= Leeuwenhoek’s Epitaph — The Word “ Desire” — Eng- 
= Wines — Lord Byron’s Separation from his Wife, 


QUERIES :—Barralet — Benedictional Queries — “ Dalziel’s | 


Tilustrated Bible” — Dr. Donne, Dean of St. Paul's — 
Btonian Periodical — William Fuller—Gallimatias— Micha 
Hall — Hanging or Marrying—“ Holland’s Leaguer 7 
“Leaves from my Log” — Médos— Montrose Family — 


Did Milton believe in Astrology ?— Polish Wives — James | 


Rees — Chronique du Roi Richard II. — Rothwell Crypt 

# and Naseby Battle — Valor Ecclesiasticus — Yorkshire 

with Answers :—Byron : Barbauld — Sir George 

Mackenzie's Poem— Danvers Family— Liberal Arts — 
8t. Alkelda — Hildyard Motto, 296. 


REPLIES:— The Battle of Biggar and Blind Harry, 297 — 
Horat. Carm. i. 


In the first place, it must be borne in mind 


of our insurance offices) confirms the words of the 
Psalmist, that “the days of our years are three- 
score years and ten; and if by reason of strength 
they be fourscore years, yet is their strength 
labour and sorrow; for it is soon cut off, and we fly 
away ;” and the yet more emphatic declaration of 
the son of Sirach, “the number of a man’s days at 
the most are an hundred years;” and that, in the 


| civil law, the presumption of life ceases at the 


expiration of one hundred years from the date of 


| birth: “ Vivere etiam usque ad centum annos qui- 


—Emblems wanted, 1.— The Tauchnitz Testament, 301 | 
—Carnac: Shelves in Wiltshire, 302 — La Salette — Serfs— | 


The Dodo — Milton's Handwriting — Erse Words denot- 
ing the Moon — The Seven Ages of Man — St. Doulough — 
Gough, a Suruame—Brunetto Latini— Hogarth’s “ Lady’s 
last Stake ””— The Taurobolium and Kriobolium — Cob- 
bam Family — Regent’s Canal — Reremouse — Samuel 
Speed — Chaucer's Chronology, &c., 302. 

Notes on Books, &c. 


LONGEVITY AND CENTENARIANISM. 


The prorogation of Parliament and the closing 
of the Law Courts have this year been followed, 
according to long established custom, by the ap- 
pearance of the usual crop of centenarians. 

It is satisfactory to find, however, that they are 

is season somewhat scarcer than usual, and, 
what is still more satisfactory, the reporters of 


| 


| libet presumitur, nisi probatus mortuus.”’ 
28—'Emovows, 299 — Miss Benger, 300 | 


While 
the researches of the Registrar-General (to which 
I may on some future occasion call more parti- 
cular attention), and the test furnished by our 
insurance offices, serve to show that the chances 
against any individual attaining the age of 100 
years are enormous; that the chances against his 
attaining 101, 102, 103, 104, or 105, are propor- 


| tionably increased; and, therefore, exactly in that 


proportion does it become necessary that the evi- 
dence in support of cases of alleged centenarianism 
should be the more clear, distinct, and indis- 
putable. All, therefore, who communicate to the 
papers instances of longevity, are bound to accom- 
pany such statements with the evidence on which 
they are founded. 

In defiance, however, of that important rule of 


| law, that he who brings forward acharge or state- 
| ment is bound to support it by proof, and not 
| leave upon those who deny it the onus of dis- 


them, instead of their wonted positiveness, in | 


some instances modestly qualify their statements 
with some such addition as “ who is said to be.” 


* * . . | 
This is an improvement; but there is one pecu- | 


liarity still as prominent as ever. The cases, 


almost without exception, refer to persons in the | 


lowest ranks of life—among the class which is, 


on the one hand, from the privations to which 


it is exposed, the least favourable to longevity ; 
and on the other, from obvious causes, that in 


Which it is most difficult to trace the identity of 


the individual, so as to show, what is essential 


t the certificate of birth or baptism, and the | 
certificate of death, refer to the same John Smith | 


or Mary Brown. 

I have been invited to investigate some of these 
cases; but such an investigation would 
Upon me an expenditure of time, labour, and 
means which I cannot afford. 


entail | 


I prefer, therefore, | 


proving it,—“ Ei incumbit probatio qui dicit, non 
qui negat,”—not one in a dozen of these cases of 
alleged centenarianism is accompanied by the 
slightest attempt to prove its truth. 

If The Times and other influential journals 
would steadily refuse te insert any case of cente- 
narianism which was unaccompanied by a reason- 
able amount of evidence that it had some founda- 
tion in fact, good service would be done to the 
cause of historical truth ; and the attempts to solve 
the important social and physiological question, 
“ What is the average duration of human life ?” 
would be freed from many of the unfounded state- 
ments so recklessly thrown in the way of those 
inquirers who are earnestly endeavouring to solve 
this interesting problem. 

WittiamM J. THoms, 


40, St. George’s Square, S.W. 
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COWPER’S MOTHER'S PICTURE. 


The following remarks are intended chiefly to 
apply to two controverted points: 1. The cause 
of Cowper’s insanity; 2. Natural heritage. 

The circumstances under which those exqui- 
sitely tender lines commencing — 


“ Oh that those lips had language! Life has passed 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last,”"— 


were written will be familiar to the readers of 
“N. & Q.” They were, as the poet tells us, 
“ Written on the receipt of my Mother’s Picture 
from Norfolk, the Gift of my Cousin Ann 
Bodham.”’ 

In Southey’s Life of Cowper there is an en- 
graving of this lady, by Harvey, “copied from 
the original.” She is here represented as being 
exceedingly beautiful, but as timid as a young 
fawn. The whole figure, and especially the face, 
is marked by great refinement and sensibility. 
She died very young, being only in her thirty- 
first year. If the doctrine of pars sequitur ventrem 
holds good, as both ancient and many moderns 
believe it does, there can be little doubt that 
Cowper received his genius and morbid sensibility 
from the maternal line. The poet believed so 
himself. 

In a letter to his cousin Mrs. Bodham, of Feb. 27, 
1790, he says : — 


“ My Dearest Rose, 

“ Every creature that bears any affinity to my mother 
is dear to me, and you, the daughter of her brother, are 
but one remove distant from her: I love you, therefore, 
and love you much, both for her sake and your own. 
The world could not have furnished you with a present 
so acceptable to me as the picture which you have kindly 
sent me, I received it the night before last, and viewed 
it with a trepidation of nerves and spirits somewhat akin 
to what I should have felt had the dear original pre- 
sented herself to my embraces. I kissed it, and hung it 
where it is—the last object that I see at night, and, of 
course, the first on which I open my eyes in the morning. 
She died when I completed my sixth year; yet I remem- 
ber her well, and am an ocular witness of the great 
fidelity of the copy. I remember, too, a multitude of the 
maternal tendernesses which I received from her, and 
which have endeared her Mmory to me beyond ex- 
pression. 

“There is in me, I believe, more of the Donne than 
the Cowper; and though I love all of both names, and | 
have a thousand reasons to love those of my own name, 
yet I feel the bond of nature draw me vehemently to 
your side. I was thought in the days of my childhood 
much to resemble my mother; and in my natural temper, 
of which at the age of 58 I must be supposed to be a 
competent judge, can trace both her and my late uncle 
your father. Somewhat of his excitability, and a little, 
I would hope, both of his and her I know not what 
to call it without seeming to praise myself, which is not 
my intention; but speaking to you, I will even speak 
out and say good nature. Add to this, 1 deal much in 

etry, as did our venerable ancestor the Dean of St. 
Paul's, and I think I shall have proved myself a Donne 
at all points,” 























In another letter to his cousin Lady H 
his kind and long-tried friend, he says i — 
_“T am delighted with Mrs. Bodham’s kindness in 
| giving me the only picture of my own mother that is ty 
| be found, I suppose, in all the world. I had rather possess 
it than the richest jewel in the British crown, for I loved 
her with an affection that her death, 52 years since, has 
not in the least abated. 
“TI remember her too, young as I was when she died 
| well enough to know that it is a very exact resemblance 
| of her, and as such it is to me invaluable. Everybody 
loved her; and with an amiable character so impressed 
upon all her features, everybody was sure to do so.” 
| { should be obliged if any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” could inform me into whose Possession 
the original painting has now passed? It must 
| be an object of peculiar interest. ‘ 

The last letter I shall quote is from his friend and 
biographer, Hayley the poet, in which he says:— 

“TI shall be glad if you have seen Johnny, as I call 
him, my Norfolk cousin: he is a sweet lad, but as shy as 
a bird. It costs htm always 2 or 3 days to open his 
mouth before a stranger, but when he does he is sure to 
please. His sister, too, is one of my idols, for the resem- 
blance she bears to my mother.” 

From these data I infer that it is erroneous to 
conclude that disappointed love was the sole cause 
of ay rhe insanity. His love was not unre- 
quited, but was most tenderly reciprocated. His 
cousin Theodora Ashley (who was a younger 
sister to his steadfast friend Lady Hesketh) never 
married another; but cherished for him the same 
devoted affection to the end of a long life, during 
which he received many substantial tokens of her 
bounty and kindness. A short time before her 
| death, which took place many years after that of 
the poet, she left a sealed packet of his letters 
and sonnets to her, which was not to be opened 
till after her decease. 

On both sides, then, it was a mutual sacrifice: 
on hers, that of filial duty, not to oppose the 
wishes of her father, who thought the marriage 
of first cousins objectionable; and on his a sense 
of honour, which would not permit him to urge 
her to an act that her father condemned. 

The real cause of his malady was, doubtless, 
constitutional or organic in combination with a 
strong predisposition to a morbid sensibility, 
and which various circumstances, and even the 
weather, appear to have largely influenced. 4. 


WYVELL AND BADLESMERE ARMS. 


I have in my possession a large piece of dark 
oak, on which the following arms are carved: — 
1. Gu. three chevronels interlaced in base vait, 
achief or. charged with a mullet. (Wyvell). 2.Az 
a bend or. over all a label of three — ar. 
(Secrope of Masham). 3. Az. a chief ine ented or. 
(Fitz-Randolph). 4. Sa. three pickaxes ar. with 
a crescent for difference. (Pigot). Impaling 
quarterly 1 and 4, az. a bend or. (Scrope of Bok 
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ton); 2 and 3, ar. a saltire engrailed gu. (Tiptoft). | 
Quartering 2 and 3, ar. a fesse double cottised gu. | 
(Badlesmere ). The whole differenced with a cres- 
cent. Supporters : dexter a wyvern; sinister, a 
Cornish chough accompanied by another bird. 
These were the armorial bearings of Christopher 
Wyvell (temp. Queen Mary), who married Mar- 
ret, daughter of the Hon. John Scrope, younger 
gon of Henry Lord Scrope of Bolton, by Eliza- | 
beth his wife, daughter of Henry Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland. My kinsman, the late Roger | 
Dawson of Middleham House, attorney-at-law, 
having married Alice Dinsdale, who was through | 
Francis Wyvell, Rector of Spennithorne, York- 
shire, descended from Christopher Wyvell and | 
Margaret Scrope—to whom the carving in my 
ossession belonged—I should deem it a favour 
ifa reader of “ N. & Q.” can suggest any reason 
why the Tiptoft arms should have been carved 
as the second and third quarterings to the Scrope 
arms; and why the Badlesmere arms, which came 
to the Tibetot or Tiptoft family by the marriage 
of John de Tibetot with Margaret, sister and 
co-heir of Giles Lord Badlesmere, should appear | 
as a minor quartering. Roger le Scrope, Baron | 
Scrope of Bolton, married Margaret, daughter of 
Robert Lord Tibetot, or Tiptoft, and the arms of 
Scrope and Tiptoft were borne quarterly, as, for 
instance, on the monumental brass of Elizabeth | 
(Scrope) Countess of Oxford at Wivenhoe, Essex ; 
but I cannot imagine why the arms of Badlesmere 
should have been borne otherwise than as a quar- 
tering introduced through the Tiptoft alliance. I 
should have supposed the arms ought to have 
been carved thus: 1. Scrope; 2. Tiptoft; 3. 
Badlesmere ; 4. Scrope ; unless some reason exists 
why they were carved as they are on the piece 
of oak in my possession. I should be glad to 
be informed why a bird is represented as accom- 
panying the Cornish chough, which was used as 
4 supporter by the Scropes. I have somewhere 
met with particulars on this point, but cannot 
call them to mind. In the Visitation of Surrey, 
Marmaduke Wyvell, grandson of Christopher 
Wyvell and Margaret Scrope, is represented to 
have been entitled to a shield of twenty-seven | 
ew as will be seen in Part x. of The | 
erald and Genealogist. On the carving in my 
pen the Pigot arms are represented as the 
ourth quartering; whereas, in the Visitation of 
Surrey, the same coat appears correctly as the 
second quartering, and the arms of Fitz-Randolph 
and Scrope as the third and fourth quarterings. 
May I venture to ask your correspondent Hrr- 
MENTRUDE, or some reader of “N. & Q.” who has 
access to a better heraldic and genealogical library 
than I possess, to be so kind as to explain how 
some of the quarterings, especially those of Wake 
and Bruere, or Brewer, were brought in? There 
18 4 little confusion with regard to the position of a 


few of the quarterings represented in the Visitation 
of Surrey as belonging to the Wyvell family: for 
instance, the arms of Burgh are made to succeed 
those of De la Pole, though they were the arms 
of Elizabeth de Burgh, who married Sir John 
Ingoldesthorpe, whose son Thomas married Mar- 
garet, daughter and heir of Walter de la Pole of 
Sawston, Cambridgeshire. 
R. D. Dawson-Dvurrietp, LL.D. 

Sephton Rectory, Liverpool. 

UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF LORD BYRON. 

Thinking with F. C. H. (4% S. iv. 250) that 
“every fragment of Byron’s writing hitherto un- 
published can hardly fail to be acceptable,” I tran- 
scribe an autograph letter of the noble poet, which 


| his correspondent at Leghorn gave a friend of 
| mine many years ago. It shows that he had not 


a very exalted idea of the people generally among 
whom he had chosen to live: — 
“ Genoa, April 19", 1825. 

“Dear Sir,—I have had a letter from S* 
Giuliani, informing me that he has re-mended the 
watch, and wants to have a price fixed for the 
box with the portraits of the Emperor,* Empress, 
and their son. I should like to have it valued 
out of curiosity—but whatever value may be set 
upon it, I shall not take less than a hundred 
Guineas—and it is perhaps worth more, as the 
portraits, two at least, are original, and the whole 
of Parisian workmanship.—With regard to the 
‘Tortoise-shell box, or whatever box the other is 
that they are haggling about—I shall not abate a 
centime of the estimate I fixed upon—they may 
buy or not as they please. I am sorry to give 


| you this trouble—but it is not altogether my 
| fault—and there is no one else in Tuscany whom 


I could trust with the depossit. (Sic). I have 
had, as you perhaps know, a petty lawsuit at 
Pisa, and one with a fellow called Dupouy at 
Leghorn. During my absence they have gained 
(at least the Pisan rascal), and you know what 


| kind of justice the Tuscans administer to foreigners. 


It is possible, I suppose, that they might try to 
get hold of any property of mine in your hands— 
in that case, you will, I pray, keep a good look 
out—and throw it into the sea—or send it off 
here—or do anything with it—rather than permit 
these scoundrels to profit by their rascality. 

assure you I would rather lose it altogether, 
than that they should have a sixpence. Recom- 


| mending this in particular to your attention, I 


have the honour to be y* obliged 
“ & obed* Ser'*, 


“N. B” 
Is it known what became of those portraits of 
the imperial family of France ? P.A; 





* Napoleon, Marie-Louise, and the King of Rome. 
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Wantep, A Peeress.—Can you inform me 
whether the following advertisement was a bona 
fide one, and if so, who was the nobleman ?— 

“ Lapies.—If it could be supposed that any Lady, 
merely from the ambition of becoming a Peeress of the 
Realm, could give up her liberty, and a considerable 
fortune, to a man who would be unworthy of it; this is 
not meant to be directed to any such woman !—But if, 
on the contrary, this should meet the eyes of a Lady of 
honour, whose sentiments are formed to adorn such a 
distinguished rank in life, she is intreated not to judge 
unfavourably of this publication.—For an investigation, 
either made by herself, or by any deputed relation, or 
confidante of respectability, she will be perfectly satisfied 
of the motives which have preferred a public to a private 
address—that it comes from a Nobleman, to whose years, 
person or morals (it is presumed) there cannot be the 
least objection; and that her fortune, however large 
(and it must be of some consequence, and in possession), 
shall be chiefly settled upon herself. 

“Letters are requested to be addressed to the care of 
Mr. Barwell, No. 24, Noel Street, Berwick Street, Soho, 
London.”— The Chester Chronicle of March 27, 1795. 

H. P. Forrest. 


INscRIPTION ON THE Great CLock at WEst- 
MINSTER.— Walking along the Thames Embank- 
ment the other day, I read for the first time the 
inscription under the face of the great clock of 
the Houses of Parliament. It is as follows :— 
“Domine salvam fac reginam nostram Victoriam 
primam.” The glaring absurdity of primam will 
perhaps more clearly appear when I tell you that 
a near relation of my own was once acute enough 
to discover (as a solicitor) that a deed had been 
forged by its beginning, “This Indenture made 
the day of in the year of our 
Sovereign Lord King Charles the First,” &c. 
Until there has been a second Queen Victoria why 
need we speak of the first 











Lord Macaulay’s often- | 


To do these wives understonde 
The falshode of her husbonde, 
That they of hem beware also.”—Book y. 

John Heywood, in his Dialogues, ii. 5, p. 57 
(Spenser Soe.), curiously couples the following 
two proverbs. The woman says : — 
> a oe oe I did lately héere 

How fiek and his make, vse their secrete haunting, 

By one byrd, that in mine eare was late chauntyng.” 
The man answers — 

“ One swalowe maketh not sommer.” 

In Ecclesiastes x. 20 we have—“. . . a bird of 
the air shall carry the voice, and that which hath 
wings shall tell the matter.” 

Joun Appts, M.A, 


Rustington, near Littlehampton, Sussex. 


CHAUCER PARALLELS: “ THE KnteutTeEs Tare” 
AND “ TRoILvs AND Cressrpa.” — Since, in both 
these works, Chaucer was to some measure in- 
debted to the same poet, Boccaccio, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that they were composed 





quoted New Zealander will surely pronounce the | 


inscription I have drawn attention to not a con- 
temporaneous one. While on this topic, may I 
be allowed to mention that a friend pointed out a 
grammatical blunder in the inscription over the 
north door (inside) of Westminster Hall—“ Do- 
mine salvam fac regina” ? ARMIGER. 


“A Litrte Brrp torp me.’”’—In Scott’s Sir 
Tristrem (fytte ii. verse 23) there is a curious 
rendering of this proverb—“ A swalu ich herd 
sing.” 

Does not the phrase come from the world-wide 
story of a bird—a parrot or magpie—telling tales 
out of school to the betrayal of a wife’s infidelity ? 
The story occurs in Chaucer’s Maunciple’s Tale, 
in Gower’s Confessio Amantis (book iii.), in The 
Seven Sages (Percy Soc. p. 73), in Sendabar, in 
Syntipas, in The Arabian Nights, &c. Does it | 
occur in Ovid’s Metamorphoses? | 

As to the “swalu” of Sir Tristrem, Gower says 
of the metamorphosed Progne — rey 

“ And eke for that she was a spouse, 
Among the folk she cometh to house, 





nearly at the same time. The following parallels 
seem to point to the same result. I believe their 
number might be increased. The references are 
to the Aldine edition: — 
1. And forth he ryt; ther is no more to telle. 
K. T. 116. 
And forth she rit, ful sorwfully, a pas.—7r. v. 60. 
. Thurgh girt with many a grevous blody wounde. 
K. T, 152. 
Thorwgh gyrt with many wyde and blody wounde, 
Tr. iv. 599, 
8. That never, for to deyen in the payne —K. T. 275. 
That certein, for to dyen in the peyne.— Tr. i. 674. 
4, And lowde he song ayens the sonne scheene. 
K. T. 651. 
Ful lowde songe ayein the moone shene.—Tr. ii, 920. 


to 


os 


a 


. He may go pypen in an ivy leef.—K, T. 980. 
Pipe in an ivy leefe, if that the leste.— 77. v. 1434. 
5. As soth is sayd, eelde hath gret avantage, 
In eelde is bothe wisdom and usage ; 
Men may the eelde at-renne, but nat at-rede. 
K. T. 1589. 
Your sire is wis, and seyde is out of drede, 
Men may the wise at-renne, and nought atrede. . 
Tr. iv. 1427. 


7. To maken vertu of necessite—K. T. 2184. 
Thus maketh vertu of necessite —Tr. iv. 1558. 
Water W. SKEAT. 


1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


Drum.— 

“ A drum, then, is an assembly of well-dressed persons 
of both sexes, most of whom play at cards, and the rest do 
nothing at all; while the mistress of the house performs 
the part of the landlady at an inn, and, like the landlady 
of an inn, prides herself in the number of her guests, 


| though she doth not always, like her, get anything by 


it."—Fie._pine, History of a Foundling, b. xvii. ch. 6. 
W. P. 
Leevwennork’s Errrara.—The old church at 
Delft is in many ways an interesting structure. 
Its picturesque leaning tower, though not very 
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in the guide-book sense, is an impressive | 


bject. 
the body of Leeuwenhoek, the microscopist, whose 
contributions to the Philosophical Transactions 
rendered him deservedly famous in this country 
in the early days of the Royal Society. 1 do not 
remember to have met with the inscription which 
marks his grave in any book, English or foreign. 
I therefore send you a transcript for safe keeping 
in “N. & Q.?: — 

“Pix et et. Mem. Antonii A. Leeuwenhoek Reg. Angl. 
Societ. Membri qui nature penetralia et physices arcana 
Microscopiis ab ipso inventis et mirabili arte fabricatis 
assiduo studio et perscrutatione delegendo et idiomate 
Belgico describendo de toto terrarum orbe optime meruit. 
Nat. Delph. xxiv Oct. a. mvie xxxij Ibidemque Denat. 
xxvj Augusti a. Mvij* xxiij. 

“Patri charissimo,‘Hoc monumentum filia Maria A. 
Leeuwenhoek meerens P.” 

K, P. D. E. 


Tue Worp “ Destrre.” — The following three 
examples of the word “desire” in three different 
senses occur in our Authorised Version of the 
Biole, and appear to me to be of some value in a 
philological view :—2 Chronicles xxi. 20. “Thirty 
and two years old when he began to reign, and he 
reigned in Jerusalem eight years, and departed 
without being desired.” Here we have the old 
classical sense of desiderium, i. e. regret. 

St. Luke xxii. 31. “ Simon, Simon, behold Satan 
hath desired to have you.” Here the Greek is 
enrhoaro, hath asked to have you. 

St. Paul, Philipp. i. 23. “ Having a desire to de- 
part and to be with Christ,” &c. Here the Greek 
18 émOuuiay tyov—an earnest wish. I think these 
three distinct uses of one word ought to be noted. 
Desire for regret is now obsolete, though parhaps 
in early English the only sense. Desire in the two 
other senses of asking and wishing seems to me 
to have been only coming into use in Elizabethan 
days. UptHorpre. 


Enetisn Wines. — As an evidence that wines 
were once made in England, we may find a verse 
of an Anglo-Norman wassail-song among the Royal 
MSS. of the British Museum (16 E. viii.) bearing 
on the subject : — 

“ Noel beyt bien il vin Engleis 
E li Gascoin et li Franceys 
E PAngevin ; 
Noel fait beivre son veisin 
Si quil se dort, le chef enclin, 
Sovent le jor 
Deu doint a tuz cels’,” 


From the Monthly Magazine for Nov. 1, 1807, 
p- 404, I take the following paragraph : — 

“ At Mount Sorrel, Leicestershire, is to be seen an ex- 
traordinary vine, which contains about one hundred 
yards in surface, extending from a single stem upwards 
of twenty yards in length, and about five yards in height ; 
it 1s at this time supposed to have a burden of 300 ewt. 
of grapes, and a considerable quantity of good wine is an- 
nually made from it.” gts 


Within the walls of this building rests | 





But a very beautiful vinery existed-in the 
middle of last century at Welbeck, near Worksop, 
and the Duke of Portland, the proprietor, sent 
a wonderful bunch of Syrian grapes to the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham as a present. The bunch 
weighed nineteen pounds, and was carried on a 
staff by four labourers. 

As a caution to wine-bibbers, Maplett, in his 
Green Forest (1567), says, “ that the ele being killed 
and addressed in wine, whosoever chaunceth to 
drinke of that wine so used, shall ever afterward 
lothe wine.” 

The vine culture, however, probably owing in 
a great measure to the introduction of superior 
wines, has been neglected in our own country, as 
we reap the benefits of the foreign produce. 

H. W. R. 

Jersey. 

Lorp Brron’s SEPARATION FROM HIS WIFE.— 
I am not aware that the following fact has yet 
been mentioned in the voluminous correspondence 
that has appeared concerning the subject—viz. 
that Mrs. Leigh was the channel through which 
Lord Byron communicated with his wife after 
their separation. 

I quote from the edition of the Life and Works 
of Byron published by Murray in 1832 in octavo. 

Letter 511. November 27, 1821, was directed 
to Lady Byron to the care of the Honourable Mrs. 
Leigh, London (vi. 31.) As daughter of Baroness 
Conyers she was an Honourable, although her 
father never succeeded to the title of Byron. 

By a letter to Mr. Murray under date March 1, 
1821, Lord Byron intended to have written a 
letter to his wife commencing, “I have your mes- 
sage, through my sister, about English security ” 
(v. 258.) 

Lord Byron wrote to Murray, February 21, 1820: 
“ Pray tell Mrs. Leigh to request Lady Byron to 
urge forward the transfer from the funds ” 


| (iv. 286.) 





Mrs. Leigh’s last gift to her brother was a 
Bible (v. 264.) 

Upon these grounds I take the liberty of dis- 
believing Mrs. Stowe’s article in the September 
number of Macmillan’s Magazine. : 


J. Wrix1s, B.C.L. 


Queries, 


3ARRALET.—Having a large water-colour draw- 
ing signed “T. (or J.) M. Barralet, Inv 1784,” I 


| should be glad to know more of this artist (was 


he one?). Can any contributor refer me to a 
notice of him? It is a well-drawn composition 
of a landscape under the effects of a thunder- 
storm, and bold in colouring, but with the first 
tinting of indian ink, as usual at that early period 
of the art. W. P. 
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give me any information about the lives and dates 
of the following saints which occur in a litany 
of an early English Benedictional, probably of the 


Byrinus, Judocus (Josse), Athulf, Petrocus, Ethel- 
drytha, Eormenhild, Agelfled, Sativola. Is it 
usual to spell Withburga, Sexburga, and Mildred, 
Wihtburh, Sexburh, and Myldretha? 

The Sundays are thus arranged: Ist to 6th 

t Theophaniam; Septuages. &c.; Domin. 1™ 
in Quadrages. to Quinta Domin.; Dominica die 
Palmarum ; Pascha; Octave S. Pasche; Ist to 
4th post Octav. Pasch.: Ascensio Dni.; Dom. 1* 
post Ascens.; In die Pentecost. ; Octave Pente- 
costes, and then twenty-five Sundays after the 
octaves of Pentecost. 

The days for ordination of Psalmist seu Can- 
tores, Ostiarii, Lectores, Exorcist, Acoliti, Sub- 
diaconi, Diaconi, and Presbyteri seu Sacerdotes, 
were—1. Mensis primi qui dicitur Martius prime 
ebdomads sabbati die. 2. Mensis etiam quarti 


die, 3. Mensis septimi qui appellatur September 
tertim ebdomade sabbati die, et 4. Mensis decimi 
id est Decembris plene ante vigiliam natalis Do- 
mini ebdomade sabbati die. 

There are also separate prayers, &c. for the 
consecration of stone or wooden churches, 

Will any of these points help to fix a certain 
date ? J.C. J. 


“ Darzret's ILLvsTRATED Brsie.””—Some years 
ago an advertisement frequently appeared in the 
newspapers entitled Dalziel’s Illustrated Bible. It 
was understood that Mr. E.J. Poynter and Mr. F. 
Madox Brown had contributed cartoons or draw- 
ings which, if rendered faithfully, would be valued 
by many. Indeed, among the last-named artist's 
pictures, exhibited at 191, Piccadilly, a.p. 1865, 
those entitled “ Ehud and Eglon King of Moab,” 
“ Elijah and the Widow’s Son,” and “ Jacob and 
Joseph’s Coat,” were stated to have been executed 
with a view to wood engravings in the said Bible. 
May I ask Messrs. Dalziel whether our expecta- 
tions are only delayed or never to be realised ? 

W. W. Kive. 

Dr. Donne, Dean or St. Pavt’s.—According 
to good Izaak Walton, Dr. Donne’s mother was 
descended from Sir Thomas More, while his 
wife was daughter to one Sir George More. I 
am curious to know whether Dr. Donne was re- 
lated to his wife by blood, through the More 
family, and if so, in what degree. Perhaps some 


of your readers may be able to inform me on this 
point. W. W. 







Erontan Pertopicat.— Who were the principal 
writers in the Kaleidoscope, a magazine published 
in 1833 at Eton? R, Ive xis. 


BeneEDICTIONAL Querres.— Can your readers | 


eleventh or twelfth century —A@lfeah, Berhtinus, | 


qui vocatur Junius ebdomade secunde cabbati 


eS 


Witt1am Fourier. — Wanted, the paren 
and baptism of William Fuller of Beckenham 
co. Kent, who died there in 1809, ayed seventy- 
eight, consequently born in 1730 or 1731. He 
appears at one time to have resided at Seal, close 
by Beckenham. G. H. 


GatimattAs.—Is this a word coined by Field- 
| ing ? — 

“She became by this desire quite ridiculous, and ran 
into absurdities and a gallimatias scarcely credible,”— 
Fielding, Amelia, 1752, book vii. chap, 4. 

(See “ gallimawfry ” in 2™¢ S. viii. 285, 528), 
Johnson’s Dictionary defines “ Gallimatia, n. s, 
(galimathias, French), nonsense, talk without 
meaning.” W.R 


Micua Hatt. — Who was Micha Hall of Mam 
Tor ? N. R, 


Haneine on Marryrne.—I shall be glad of 
any references to authenticated cases of a pardon 
being granted to a condemned criminal provided 
a woman will consent to marry him. 

In a reference to this subject in a recent review 
in the Atheneum of Wood's History of the Wed- 
ding-Day in ail Countries, allusion is made to an 
old ballad describing how a merchant (at, I think, 
Chichester) was thus saved. Where is this 
ballad to be found ? F. R. 8. 


“ Horttann’s Leagver.”—On what authority 
does Mr. Hazlitt, in his Handbook to Early 
| English Literature, ascribe to Nicholas Goodman 
the following tract :— 

“Hollands Leagver; or, an Historical Discovrse of 
the Life and Actions of Dona Britanica Hollandia, the 
Arch-Mistris of the wicked Women of Evtopia. London, 
1632.” 

I can find no confirmation of this in any biblio- 
graphical work within my reach, nor yet in the 
tract itself. Who was Nicholas Goodman, and 
has he written anything else ? 


| 
| 


Arcn. WATSON. 
25, Lynedoch St. Glasgow. 


“ LEAVES FRoM MY Loa.”’—Mr. Bennett, R.N., 
in his interesting little book notes his visit to the 
cemetery of Copenhagen, which he observes more 
resembles a large garden. A plain marble tablet 
is pointed out, bearing the initials “J. S. A., A.D. 
1785,” and the words “ bené vixit qui bené latuit ;” 
it is said to be the grave of the first man who 
| opposed burying beneath churches. Mr. Bennett 
asks, “Can any of my readers tell me if this is 
correct, and who this benefactor to his species 
was?” Perhaps a contributor to “ N. & Q.” can 
afford information. F, N. G. 


| 
| 


MEAO.—Will any one assist me with this ward 
by correcting me if wrong, or confirming me if 
right, in my conjecture that, in addition to the 
meanings assigned to it by grammarians and lexi- 
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cographers, it also bears that of misery, wretched- 
ness? There would appear to be an ad priort 
reason for this in the fact that it is accented like 
pédcos, of which miserable, unhappy, are recognised 
equivalents ; but it appears to me that there are 
numerous passages in which the meaning above 
suggested is applicable or necessary. I would 
refer, among others, to Hec. 84, Trach. 948, 
Hipp. 360, although in the last two passages wéAca 
may be considered an adjective ; but my strongest 
ease is taken from the Lxx Versiun of Ezekiel 
ii. 10, where occur the words @pivos xa) péAos xal 
oval, rendered in our version lamentations and 
mourning and woe. W. B. C. 


Montrose Famiry.—Can any of your readers 
favour me with any particulars as to Lord Robert 
Graham, a younger son of the great Marquis of 
Montrose ? He is not mentioned in the old peer- 
ages, and Mr. Mark Napier, the author of a life of 
Montrose, states in a note at the end of his work 
that he was not aware of the existence of a third 
son until he found the name of Lord Robert Gra- 
ham in the Caledonian Mercury of 1661. Lord 
Robert is there mentioned as being one of the 
chief mourners at his father’s state funeral at St. 
Giles’s church, Edinburgh, in 1661, together with 
his brother the second marquis. 

It seems very remarkable that his existence 
should have been so completely ignored, as, ex- 
cept in the solitary instance of the Caledonian 
Mercury, I have not been able to meet with any 
mention of him. M. A. 


Dip MILTON BELIEVE IN AsTROLOGY ?—Milton 
was contemporary with Lilly the astrologer, who 
was employed by the Royalists (with the sanction 
of the king) in prognosticating evil of their ene- 
mies, and by the Parliamentarians for the same 
charitable purpose; and for these predictions he 
was courted and paid by both. 

The belief in astrology appears to have been 
very prevalent in the seventeenth century, and 
was even shared in by the clergy; for we find 
that Lilly obtained the consent of the Dean of 
Westminster to search for hidden treasures under 
the cloisters of Westminster Abbey “on condi- 


tion that the dean should have his share in what- [ 


ever might be found.” In conformity, therefore, 
with his prediction, Lilly and thirty other gentle- 
men entered the cloisters one night, and applied 
the “hazel rods,” but after disinterring a few 
leaden coffins they were frightened away by a 
violent storm. ; 
In book viii. of Paradise Lost, Milton, in de- 
scribing the nuptials of Eve, says : — 
“To the nuptial bower 
I led her blushing like the morn : all heaven 
And happy constellations, on that hour 
Shed their selectest influence.” 
Did these lines imply his belief in astrology ? 
A. 


Pottsnh Wives.—I have heard it asserted that, 
during the last Polish insurrection, the wives of 
condemned revolutionists were legally absolved 
from their marriage vows from the day that sen- 
tence was pronounced on their husbands, and 
were thenceforward declared free to re-marry. Is 
this statement correct? and if it be, is the law 
which sanctioned such practices a Russian insti- 
tution of any antiquity, or merely a creation of 
the late czar’s during the last few years, and in- 
tended for the special behoof of the Poles ? 


James Rers.—I have a book entitled The 
Dramatic Writers of America, by James Rees 
(Philadelphia, 1845), and have seen another 
volume by him, containing tales and sketches, 
published about 1848-49. Can any Philadelphia 
reader of “ N. & Q.” inform me whether Mr. Rees 
is still resident in that city, and whether he has 
published anything since the date last named, 
1848-49 ? R. Ines. 


CuRonIQvE Du Roy Ricwarp II. — The Cata- 
logus Librorum tam impressorum quam manuscrip- 
torum Publice Universitatis Lugduno-Batave, fol. 
1716, states that among the books left by Joseph 
Scaliger to that university is a manuscript (No. 
40) entitled “Chronique du nobie Roy Richart 
ayant possedé le Rdyaume xxij ans & puis descire 
de sa couronne par le pourchan du Duc de Lan- 
castre.” Has it ever been printed? It is not 
improbable that it may be the same as the 
“Chronique de la Traison et Mort de Richard 
Deux,” published by the English Historical 
Society from a MS. at Paris, but it is certainly 
worth inquiry whether it be not an independent 
work, K. P. D. E. 

RotHwELL Crypt AND Nasesy Bartie.—I 
recently went and examined the great collection 
of human bones at Rothwell or Rowell in a crypt 
beneath the church. They say nothing is known 
of the source from ae | the bones came. I 
believe the Cavaliers and Roundheads who fell at 
Naseby here lie intermingling peacefully and 
crumbling to dust. Can any learned reader of 
“N.&Q.” give some information on this point? 


B. H. C. 


Vator Ecciestasticvs.— A small duodecimo 
in my possession bears the following title : — 

“ A Book of the Valuations of all the Ecclesiasticall 
Preferments in England and Wales; entituled Nomina 
et Valores Omnium et Singulorum Archiepiscopa- 
tuum, Episcopatuum, Archidionat. Decanat. Prabenda- 
rum, Ecclesiarumque paroch. infra Regnum ac Dominia 
Anglix, ac omnium aliarum Promotionum quarum- 
cunque spiritualium infra eadem, que ad solutionem 


| decime partis earund. Dom’ Regi et Reginw nuper 
tenebantur. Printed in the year 1680.” 


It contains the valuations of more than ten 


| thousand benefices “in England and Wales,” but 
| at pp. 19, 20, under the head “ Villa Calesia,” 


and the subdivisions “Scunage ejusdem villa,” 
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“Dominium de Marke et Oye,” “Dominium de 
Hampnes,” and “Comitatus de tuisnes” are the 
names and valuations of twenty-six benefices 
(rectories they are called), which are certainly 
neither in England nor Wales; and how or why 
they are introduced into such a compilation of 
the seventeenth century is a mystery to me. 
Comparing the two sides of the Channel, they 
seem to have had the best of it ; e. g.:— 
Villa Calesia. 


z s. ad. 
R. B. Marie Virginis 27 7 8 
» 5S. Nicholai 17 7 8 
» &- Petri e ° ° 25 16 11 
» De Marke cum cap, de Shempe %§ 13 10 
» De Oye . e ‘ ‘ 50 7 7 
» De Olderkirke ws es 

Comitatus Kanc’, Dover. Decanatus. 

R. S. Petri de Dover. ° é . 400 
» 8. Jacobi, Dover e e « QF ¢ 
V. Folkston ‘ é i0 0 0 
V. Ewell . ‘ ° ° 613 4 
V. S. Margarete de Cliff . 69 8 
V. Ryver . ‘ ° ‘ 7 110 


name, but there is a contemporary autograph, 

“FE dono ffrancissi Drake, Armigeri.” I have 

shown it to several literary friends, but can get no 

information, and therefore cast it upon the waters 

of “N. & Q.” S. H, Hartowe. 
St. John’s Wood. 


YorksHIRE BALtAp.—I wish very much to get 
a true version of an old Yorkshire ballad com- 
mencing — 

“This story I’m going to tell, 
I hope it will give you content, 
Concerning a silly old man 
That was going to pay his rent. 
With a till da dill, &c.” 

I do not know the name of it; and I should 
like to have the true version of the “ Nut-Brown 
Maid.” Perhaps some of your readers can inform 
me where I waa get them. 

W. STernDALE Scare. 

Greenwich. 


Queries with Answers. 


Byron: Barsavip.—William Howitt, in his 
Northern Heights of London, 1869, shows {that 
Byron borrowed a line from Barbauld : — 

“ The earth hath bubbles as the water hath, 
And this is of them.”— Byron. 
“ Earth, air and sky, and ocean has its bubbles, 
And verse is one of them—this most of all.” 
(Barbauld’s poem on “ Washing Day,” i. 206.) 
J. G. 

[The lines here attributed to Byron will be found in 

Shakspeare, Macbeth, Act I. Sc. 3:— 
“ The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them.” 





| Petri 


The volume has neither printer’s nor publisher's | 


Srr George MAckeEnzre’s Porm.—In an old 
volume of pamphlets on various subjects belong. 
ing to a friend, of which the earliest having date 
is one published in 1657, I find at the end of the 
volume a MS. poem of fourteen pages, about four 
hundred and twenty lines, written in old calli- 
graphy, the title of which is “My Lady Car. 
nagie’s Cabinet, done by Sir George Mackenzie, 
Advocate, upon the house of Leuchars in Fife 
County.” On the same page, further down, is 
the date, “Apr. 20, 96.” I shall quote the first 
four opening lines : — 

“ IT praise no monarches nor such humble things, 
Inspyring friendship gives me theam and wings, 
Friendship that wiser rivall off vain love, 

Which doth more firm tho’ not so gaudie prove,” &e, 

I have consulted a list of Sir George Macken- 


| zie’s published works, but this one is not named, 


Can any of your correspondents tell me if it has 
ever been published? On the inside of the 
volume is inscribed, in the same hand, “ Ex libris 
Rae.” I have referred to the Rev. Peter 
Rae in a former note (3"¢ 8. xi. 460) as the author 
of a manuscript history of the parishes of the 
Presbytery of Penpont, in Dumfriesshire. He 
was the last minister of Kirkbryde, towards the 
beginning of the last century. Sir George Mac- 


| kenzie died in 1691. 


CravrurpD Tart RamaGe. 
[This poem is printed in the Works of Sir George 
Mackenzie, fol. 1716, vol. i. pp. 3-15, and is entitled 
“ Celia’s Country-House and Closet.” It commences — 
“ T sing no triumphs, nor such empty things, 
*Tis solid Friendship gives me theme and wings; 
Friendship! that wiser rival of vain Love, 
Which does more firm, tho’ not so fiery prove.” ] 
Danvers Famrty.—What was the exact rela- 


| tionship between Sir John Danvers, the second 





husband of George Herbert’s mother, and Mr. 
Charles Danvers, father to George Herbert’s wife ? 

Did Sir John Danvers survive and succeed to 
the title of his brother Henry, Earl of Danby, 
who died unmarried in 1673 [1643 ? 

Upon which Lord Danvers did George Herbert 
compose the epitaph beginning — 

“ Sacred marble, safely keep 
His dust, who under thee must sleep ” ? 
J. W. W. 

[The earldom of Danby became extinct at the death of 
Sir Henry Danvers in 1643 ; and on whom George Her- 
bert composed the above epitaph. The earl’s estates 
were settled on his nephew Henry.—Mr. Charles Danvers, 
father of George Herbert’s wife, was first cousin to Sir 
John Danvers. } 


Liperat Arts.—What are these, and when 
were they so first called ? W. P. 
[The entire circle of instruction communicated by the 
Universities of the middle ages was held to consist of two 
courses—the Trivium, comprising grammar, logic, and 
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rhetoric, and the Quadrivium, consisting of arithmetic, 


geometry, astronomy, and music—the conjunction of 
which forms “ the seven liberal arts,’ 





| 
Sr. Atkerpa.—In Mr. Atthill’s publication | 


respecting the collegiate church of Middleham, 
printed for the Camden Society, is the following 
statement : — 


“The passion of St. Alkelda was depicted here, glow- | 


ing ‘in colours richly dight,’ and her own figure yet 
remains, with a napkin twisted round her neck.” 


and wrote about 1520, gives the following graphic 


“46 
account of the minstrel :— 

“ Henry, who was blind from his birth, composed the 
Book of William Wallace in the time of my infancy ; 
reporting the common stories in Scotish poetry, in which 
he was skilled. I, however, only credit such writings in 
part, as the author was one who gained his food and 
clothes by reciting stories to the great.” * 

In the Lord High Treasurer’s Accounts for 


| 1490-1 there occurs the following entry :— 


Can F. C. H. or any other reader of “N. & Q.” | 


supply me with an account of St. Alkelda? I 
am aware of what the late W. G. Jones Barker 
stated in his Three Days in Wensleydale. 

R. D. Dawson-Dvurrreitp, LLD. 

Sephton Rectory, Liverpool. 

[Dr. Whitaker, in his account of Middleham church, 
and the beautiful representation of St. Alkelda, the 
patroness, in the act of being strangled by two females, 
adds, “ the story is said to be unknown to all the Catholic 
martyrologies, and the history of the sufferer wholly 


forgotten.” — Richmondshire, i, 333. | 


Hitpyarp Morro.—ta¢ov fuscv ravrds—id est, 
“The lion’s share of everything ”—is the motto 
borne by the ancient family of Hildyard of Wine- 
stead Hall, in Holderness. How did it originate ? 

J.G. 

Hull. 

[Why this motto was adopted by the ancient family of 
Hildyard is not known ; but it is evidently borrowed from 
the fortieth verse of the Works and Days of Hesiod, and 
is thus enlarged upon by Ausonius :— 

“Incipe; dimidium facti est coepisse. Supersit 
Dimidium : rursum hoc incipe et efficies.”’} 


Replies. 
THE BATTLE OF BIGGAR AND BLIND HARRY. 
(4" 8. iv. 140, 208.) 
Mr. Irvine, in his Upper Ward of Lanarkshire 


“ Jany. 1, Jtem, to Blind Hary (on New Yere da) (sic), 
18/.” 
Whence it may be supposed he was among the 


| poets, Dunbar and others, who frequented the 
| court of James IV. Now Major is a writer of 


(vol. i. pp. 333-7), has furnished a complete re- | 
futation of the minstrel’s story, and shown that | 


if it has any foundation at all, it is probably a 
romancing account of the battle of Roslin in 1302, 
after Wallace had retired into private life. 

But as Scorvs evidently ranks Blind Harry as 
a “historian,” it may be as well to undeceive 
him. Wyntoun and Fordun, two of our most 
trustworthy writers, compiled their histories (in- 
dependently of each other) in the latter half of 
the fourteenth century, no doubt from the infor- 
mation of persons who had lived in the days of 
Wallace and Bruce; and neither of them makes 
the slightest allusion to the battle of Biggar. 
Blind Harry lived a full century later (circa 1470 ), 
and being blind from birth, could have nothing 
but oral tradition whereon to found his Metrical 
History. John Major, who was born about 1469, 


weight; and can Scotus maintain that the ro- 
mances “ coined ” (such is the Latin word used by 
Major) by a person labouring under such disad- 
vantages as Blind Harry, are to be cited in oppo- 
sition to the silence of trustworthy historians like 
Wyntoun and Fordun, who lived a full century 
before his day ? 

Besides the beautiful legend of “ Marion Brad- 
fute,” the supposed heiress of Lamingtoune, in 
Mr. Irvrne’s estimate of which I cordially agree, 
there are many others scattered through this 
curious poem equally improbable. Indeed it has 
often occurred to me, as possessing a tolerable 
knowledge of both poems, that not a few of the 


| incidents in Henry’s Wallace are mere plagiarisms, 


or at least repetitions of those in Barbour’s Bruce. 
This may be considered by some as rank heresy; 
but when we remember that Zhe Bruce was 
written about 1375, a century before Blind Harry’s 
day—that from its popularity many copies must 
have existed in MS., and portions been committed 
to memory by the vulgar, our wonder at the 
errant minstrel incorporating them in his recita- 
tions will cease. And I think that this hypothesis 
receives some confirmation from the passage in 
Major’s work above quoted ; though I entertained 
the views I have expressed before I was ac- 
quainted with it,—with diffidence certainly. 
ANGLO-ScotTus. 





HORAT., CARM., I. 28. 
(4" §, iv. 112, 181, 239.) 

It is quite true that I have not read Mr. Kerent- 
LEY’s work on the Mythology of Greece and Italy, 
and therefore have no reason to doubt that it 
possesses all the value which he himself attaches 
toit. It is not, however, equally true that my 
knowledge of the subject, insignificant as it may 
be, is wholly of an English cast. I am not unac- 
quainted with such writings as the Theogonta of 
Hesiod, the De Naturd Deorum of Cicero, &c.; 

* Major de Gestis Scotorum (lib. iv. c. 15.) See the 
original Latin in Pinkerton’s Ancient Scotish Poems, 
1786 (vol. i. p. Ixxxix. of Preface.) The above is Pin- 


| kerton’s translation of it. 
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and have, during the last thirty years or more, 
looked a good deal into the literature of Greece 
and Rome. But all this may pass, as little rele- 
vant to the point at issue. In addressing myself, 
however, to Mr. KeientiEy’s remarks in the 
number of “ N. & Q.” referred to—which I will 
do, as before, in the order they come—lI desire to 
say upon the threshold that I have not found, 


nor do find, any fault whatever with his use of | 
the term amebean, or amebeic, whichever he | 


likes best. It is as old as Theocritus, used also 
by him, Jd. viii. 31; and several of his idyls 
are among the earliest and most perfect speci- 
mens of the kind of poem of which it is descrip- 
tive. But what I did object to was, his pronouncing 
this 28th ode to be amebeic. 
ever, press this opinion, so I may presume he has 
withdrawn it ; otherwise I feel pretty sure I could 
show that it does not possess a single attribute of 
this species of composition. Mr. Keigutiey is 
clearly wrong, too, in restricting the Carmen 
amebeum to any particular metre. By this means 


he would exclude both Theocritus and Virgil. | 


Neither is he right in supposing that the mere 
division of a poem into stanzas is sufficient to 
invest it with this character — 

“Tpsa amebei carminis ratio [says Paley], qua et re 
et versuum numero alteri alterius equatur responsum.” 

As Mr. Ketentiey seems to affirm that all 
the odes are in stanza, may I ask his opinion of 
xxx. b. 10. and viii. b. rv. ? 


He does not, how- | 


And now I must say that, notwithstanding | 


Mr. Kercutiey’s somewhat derisive — I 
do still believe, nay more than believe, that there 
pular mythology ” in Italy in the time 


wasa “ 
of Virgil and Horace, and that Proserpine = 


Mepoepsvn, had her recognised place amongst its 
divinities. As Libitina—for I hold that she, and 


not Venus, was referred to under this name—she | 


was worshipped as early as Numa Pompilius, 
had a temple dedicated to her by Servius Tullius, 
is twice referred to by Livy as presiding over 
funerals, and is mentioned frequently by Horace 
and subsequent writers. 

As to the theory that Virgil was the “ inventor 
of the notion in question,” till supported by 
authority it can only be taken for what it is 
worth. To my mind the passage in the Alcestis 
is quite conclusive, and has been so regarded by 
scholars of the highest mark. Besides which, it 
must be borne in mind that many of the writings 
of antiquity, such as Ennius, &c., have been lost 
to us, which were in existence long after Virgil 
and Horace wrote. 

With respect to the historical allusions in 
lib. 111. vi. 3, 4, not being aware that any sources 
of information are open to me which are not 
equally open to Mr. Kereutixy, and which he 
will know very well where to find, I can do 
nothing better than refer him to them. Monzses 


| 
| 
| 
| 














seems to be a puzzle, but he will meet with some. 
thing about Pacorus in Justin, lib. xt. But to 
what does all this tend? I have a notion, and 
therefore will suggest, that we are dealing with a 
“~ not with an historian. So that if he isto 
ye tried as to his authenticity, it must be by the 
laws which deal with poetry, not by the laws 
which deal with fact. 

I really believe that not only “tolerable,” but 
very good sense, may be made of the “ eleventh 
stanza in iv.4.” Take it with the preceding, 
allow due poetical license for the use of eguitavit: 
understand wt in the sense of since, since the time 
that (see Cic. Att. i. 15, 2), and, to my mind, it 
will come out as clear as can be wished. 

Being in for the thing, I will say one or two 
words on Mr. Keicurey’s strictures on iii. 16, 
29-32, *N. & Q.” p. 115. Considering this as the 
gift of an interpolator, he takes his stand upon the 
use of the word fallit, and says “ we meet with it 
in a sense which it only has in Propertius, i. 4, 16, 
whence it has evidently been derived.” Now, as 
far as I can see, the whole passage, with the par- 
ticular word itself, has only to be rendered in the 
most schoolboy fashion to make it perfectly plain 
to any one: “A river of pure water and a wood 
of a few acres, with a farm never failing of a 
plentiful harvest—a lot superior to his, deceives,” 
&e. &e. And how deceives? By leading him to 
false conclusions. For, in the judgment of this 
man—a very “de grege Epicuri porcus”—the 
“ abundantia rerum ” constituting 7d dya@d , a per- 
son’s happiness is to be measured solely and 
altogether by the amount of his wealth. But in 
the opinion of Horace, and those of a better 
school, the opposite is the fact, as he says in this 
very ode : — 

e, ° ‘ ° Multa petentibus 
Desunt multa. Bene est, cui Deus obtulit 
Parca, quod satis est, manu.” 


“ He that asks much, must still want more; 
Happy, to whom indulgent Heav'n 
Enough, and sparingly hath given, 
And made his mind proportion’d to his store.” 
Creech. 


But fallere is = latere, to be concealed from, to 
escape the notice or observation of—tantamount 
to saying that a person is ignorant of this or the 
other matter, e. g. “Nec te Pythagore fallant 
arcana” (Ep. xv. 21) ; “ Neque enim hoc te, Crasse; 


fallit, quam multa sint et quam varia genera di- 


cendi” (Cic. De Orat. i. 60, 255). 

The meaning of the word in Propertius seems 
to me to be, to cause a person to fail of his pur- 
pose, to cheat him of his object : — 


“ Quo magis et nostros contendis solvere amores, 
Hoe magis adducta fallit uterque fide.” 


So that if this be the true rendering, the refer- 
ence, as to Mr. Ketentiey’s purpose, is pretty 
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much on a par with his estimate of my mytho- 
logical attainments. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


P.S. In pronouncing the epodes not to be lyrical, 
and therefore not, like the odes, intended to be 
sung, Mr. KeroutLey differs in toto from the 
best of the ancient and modern grammarians. 
Diomede and Marcus Victorinus say: “ Horatius 
ita hune librum appellavit, quod longivribus sin- 
gulis versibus singuli breviores acctnantur, i 
éxgdo) yocantur.” Dacier says that epode, in the 
lyric poems of the Greeks, is the third part of the 
end of the ode er song; that is to say, where the 
poem or song is divided into a strophe, antistrophe, 
and epode: for the word epode signifies, properly, 
the end of a song. Marcus Victorinus further 
says: — 

“"Erddew quidem est supercanere ; hinc sumptum vo- 
cabulum in has Epodos [of Horace] que binos versus 
impares habent, nam ut ile canticum finiebant, sic hx 
sensum versu insequenti,” 

Marcus Victorinus lived in the fourth century. 


EMIOTSIO“. 

(4" S. iv. 215, 243.) 

To understand this word it is necessary to 
ascertain in what sense the Jews used it in the 
time of Jesus, In Proverbs xxx. 8 we have 
‘pn on, lechem chukki, “food convenient for 
me,” or, according to the margin, “food of my 
allowance ;” ra déovra wal ra abrdpxn, “ needful 
and sufficient,” in the Septuagint; &pros daxpi- 
Bacuéiv, “ bread just sufficient,” by Aquila; and 
Siara ixavh, “ sufficient food,” by Symmachus. 
The original notion of chok is engraving, painting, 
then to establish, institute, resolve, or decree, 
from which is also formed law, right, lawgiver, 
leader, sceptre. PM, chukkek (Ezech. xvi. 27), 
is translated “thy ordinary” ( food understood) ; 
by the Septuagint translated véutua, “ customary.” 
The same word, pn, chok, is applied to oi! (Ezech. 
xly. 14), as the “ ordinance of oil,” 7d TpdoTayua 
tov édalov. The Syriac version, lachmo d'soonkonan, 
“our necessary bread,” gives the sense of Matthew 
(vi. 11) and Luke (xi. 3), Tov Gprov huey toy ém- 
cic, meaning “that food which the law of our 
nature requires for subsistence.”” The word oisia 
is used by St. Luke (xv. 13,30) as the equivalent 
of Bios, in our version translated (1 ) “ substance ” 
and (2) “living.” St. James (ii. 15) uses the expres- 
S100 rijs épnucpov tpopys, “ daily food.” Pfankuch 
says that in Arameean the words nip yt won, 
— di likiom = bread for sustenance, mean 
ood necessary for the preservation of life,” and 
represent the Greek words 6 &pros ém) obciay: and 
he thence infers that the text émwiciv should be 
én} oblay, i. e. in two words instead of one, with 
the terminal ay instead of ov, This meaning cor- 
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responds with the Etymol. Mag. and Suidas, 


6 ém ri ovcia tudy apudtev, “ fitting for our sub- 
sistence, or existence,” which is confirmed by 
Chrysostom (v. 187), &prov émodcwv, rovréorw ént 
thy ovolay Tod cépatos BiaBaulvovra Kal ovyKxparijioas 
tavrny Suvduevov. The Anglo-Saxon New Testa- 
ment is a version of the Latin translation, not of 
the Greek text; and the words Alaf ofer wirthlic= 
“ over-household bread,” are intended to repre- 
sent the supersubstantialis of that translation in 
Matt. vi. 11, which is itself a senseless barbarism 
and a factitious interpretation of émovcov in the 
sense of transcendental, immaterial, or transub- 
stantial, instead of quotidianus, “ daily,” as in Luke 
xi. 3, where the same word occurs in the same 
phrase and connexion. The old Saxon has the 
usual translation of the northern languages, daeg- 
wanlican hlaf=“ daily bread ;”” the Mceso-Gothic 
of Ulphilas excepted, which reads thana sinteinan, 
“ the everlasting,” in Matt. vi. 11, the correspond- 
ing passage in Luke not having been preserved. 
The authors who dispute vehemently on this 
subject are Wolff, Wetstein, Suicer, Stolberg, 
Salmasius, Toup, Segaar, Albert, Fischer, and 
Valcknaer. One notion is that émotcws is the 
same as in émwotca jyépa, “next day” (Acts 
vii. 26, xxi. 18), and 4 émwica vit, “the follow- 
ing night” (Acts xxiii. 11), which is confirmed 
by Jerome, who found in the Hebrew gospel 
sn ond, “to-morrow’s bread.” This is a com- 
munication of far greater importance than Origen’s 
(Orat. xvi.). The sense would then be, “Give 
us this day to-morrow’s (or our future) food ;” but 
the objection thereto is that it contradicts the 
thirty-first and following verses of this chapter, 
ending—“ Take no thought for the morrow, for 
the morrow shall take thought for the things of 
itself.’ This specimen of the Hebrew gospel 
makes us more reconciled to its loss, 
T. J. Buckton. 


I refer the Rev. Epmunp Tew to the observa- 
tions which Dean Alford makes, on the meaning 
and etymology of this difficult word in his Greek 
Testament (i. 55, 4th ed. London, 1855). The 
whole of the note states everything that has been 
said on the subject, especially by Dr. Tholuck. 
Schleusner also, in his Novum Lexicon Greco- 
Latinum in Novum Testamentum (sub voce), quotes 
some of the authorities, viz. Origen, St. Chry- 
sostom, and Theophylact, referred to by MR. Tew, 
as showing what were the meanings attached to 
the word by these writers. Schleusner derives 
the word from ém (ad) and ovsia (substantia, essen- 
tia, vita). Hence, the expression &pros émovows 
would mean victus substantia, seu vite nostre sus- 
tentande ct alende utilis, sufficiens, ac nece ssarius ; 
victus quotidianus. Ovola signifies not merely ex- 
istence, but also subsistence. It is remarkable that 
the Peschito agrees with this interpretation, and 
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also the Persian version. The Syriac translation is, 
“ Da nobis panem indigentia nostre hodie.”’ The 
Persian is almost the same,—“Panem nobis da 

ui diei necessarius est.” (See Walton’s Polyglott. 
es Testamentum ; Evangelium secundum Mat- 
theum, cap. vi.) Dr. Cureton, in his Remains of 
@ very ancient Recension of the Four Gospels m 
Syriac (London, 1858), translates the whole pas- 
sage thus :—‘ And our bread constant of the day 
give us.”’ In his learned preface he remarks : — 

“In the Lord’s Prayer we have (v. 11) constant of the 
day, which agrees exactly with quotidianum of the old 
Latin a b c, and with the reading of St. Cyprian. The 
Gothic version also uses a term meaning continual. This 
would seem to imply that there was originally some other 
word in the place of ¢rivciov, if the rendering of the 
Greek by St. Jerome, super-substantialem, be correct.” 
( xviii.) 

Mr. Tew will now see, that there is very con- 
siderable authority for the rendering “daily bread.” 

Joun DaALrzon. 
St. John’s, Norwich. 


MISS BENGER. 
(4 §S. iv. 113, 221.) 

On two late occasions mention has been made of 
a literary lady who died some forty-two years ago. 
She was during her life a friend of an elder sister 
of mine, whose intimacy with her was one of 
daily and affectionate intercourse. I can say 
with confidence that she had nothing to do with 
the Percy Anecdotes. From the time of my own 
boyhood until 1847, I was in frequent communi- 
cation with her and in her company, and I believe 
that nothing of her authorship ever appeared in 
print with which my sister was not well ac- 
quainted ; and all the writings given to my sister 
by Miss Benger were, for a time, in my possession. 
Many, I think a large majority, of them, were 
printed anonymously. Some of the best, especially 
those of a poetical character, were so printed and 
circulated without her name. 

Speaking from my own personal experience, 
there was no singularity in her manners, nor any 
such slovenly demeanour or habits as M. C.’s in- 
formant attributed to her. On the contrary, she 
was (as her friend, Miss Aikin, has described her) a 
lady of the “ utmost delicacy” and propriety, and 
in the earlier years of her life of very pleasing fea- 
tures and expression. I have in my possession 
an engraving from a portrait of her, which her 
friends caused to be executed in her lifetime, 
which bears out my statement. Until the failure 
of her health her private evenings reunited friends 
of both sexes, some of whom still survive and 
still occupy very eminent literary or scientific 
positions. 

In a memoir written by the late Miss Lucy 
Aikin, and contributed to the Literary Gazette in, 
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I think, 1828, an account of her works, and of 
the literary circle of which she was an ornament, 
will be found, and some very elegant detached 


| specimens of her poetical powers are preserved, 


In one of those anonymous works of fiction, 
called “The Heart and the Fancy, or Valsinore,” 
there are some verses of which I have a clear 
recollection (though read for the first and last 
time some fifty years ago), and which I will yen- 
ture to recall to the memory of those of your 
readers who may happen to have read the novel 
itself, if any such be now living : — 

“ Blest is the spot where Haller lies, 

No cloistered wall to cuard his tomb; 
*Tis open to the changeful skies, 

And decked with nature’s choicest bloom. 
On that dear shrine no tapers burn, 

But sun and stars their radiance shed; 
And sweeter than the incensed urn, 

A snow-white shroud the lilies spread. 
The lark, too innocent to mourn, 

Chants his blithe matin o’er the dead, 

“ Blest be the spot! “Twas here that last 

He watched the slow departing sun ; 
A tender, wistful, glance he cast, 

As though he deemed his race was run, 
That eve when all unheard, unseen, 

His filial prayer to heaven had sped, 
Clasped were his hands, devout his mien, 
’T was then the immortal spirit fled. 
None heard his last, his murmur'd sighs, 

If such his parting spirit breathed ; 
The joy of heaven was in those eyes, 
That peace and love to earth bequeathed.” 

Miss Benger’s prologue~to the play called 
The Curfew, to which Mrs. Opie supplied a 
clever epilogue, are also unprinted; and are both 
worthy of reproduction, if the memory of them 
has not been preserved elsewhere. These and the 
other specimens, reprinted by Miss Aikin in her 
memoir, deserve a place in some of the numerous 
selections of miscellaneous poetry recently pub- 
lished. E. SMIRKB. 


EMBLEMS WANTED. 
(4% S. iv. 233.) 

1. Emblems of the Resurrection.—Lord Lindsay, 
in his Christian Art, vol. i. p. xxiii. informs us that 
the resurrection is represented “by the pheenix 
and the peacock, which loses its rich plumage m 
winter and recovers it in spring.” From Roma 
Sotterranea, pp. 243, 347, 205, may be added that 
Jonas and the fish are types of the resurrection; 
also Moses striking the rock, in juxtaposition 
with the raising up of Lazarus; and the shee 
and dove represent Christian souls, —the bi 
“ denoted the soul after it had been r ‘leased from 
its earthly tabernacle and had entered into Is 
rest,—the sheep, a soul which still ‘ goes in and 
out finding pasture’ in this life.” P 

In Paradin’s Devises I/éroiques, ed. 1562, f. 50, 
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an arrow issuing from a tomb, on which is the 


sign of the cross, and having verdant shoots turned | 


around it, was the emblem which Madame Diana 
of Poitiers adopted to express her strong hope of 
a resurrection from the dead,—the motto being, 
“Sola viuit in illo,” alone on that, 7. e. on the 
cTOss, she lives. 

To the motto “ Spes altera vitee ”—another hope 
of lifie—Paradin, f. 151 verso, and Joachim Came- 
rarius, ed. 1595, pt. i. p. 102, employ the device 
of ears of corn growing out of a collection of dry 
bones, and ripening and shedding their seed ; the 
former saying—“ aussi les corps humains tom- 
bants par mort, seront relevés en gloire, par gé- 
nérale résurrection,” and the latter— 

“ Securus moritur, qui scit se morte renasci : 
Non ea mors dici, sed nova vita potest.” 
i. @y 
“ Fearless doth that man die who knows 
From death he again shall be born ; 
We never can name it as death,— 
’Tis new life on eternity’s morn.” 

There are, I believe, several other emblems of 
the resurrection, but at present I have neither 
time nor opportunity to verify them. 

2. Emblems of Holy Baptism. — According to 
Lord Lindsay, vol. i. p. xxii., the sacrament of 
baptism is represented “ by water poured on the 
cross by the dove.”’ Dr. Northcote and the Rev. 
R. Brownlow, in their Roma Sotterranea, ed. 
1869, pp. 240-242, show very clearly that Noah 
in the ark, with a dove bearing an olive-branch 
and flying towards him, is typical of baptism. 
At pp. 264-266 the same sacrament is shadowed 
forth by waters gushing from a rock, where one 
man is fishing and another baptizing. The para- 


sense, I think it is a printer’s error for the follow- 
ing reasons : — 

In a “ Breeches ” Bible dated 1599, in the vari- 
ous passages where the word broidered occurs in 
the A. V., it is three times rendered broidered, 
(Ex. xxviii. 4, Ezek. xvi. 10 and xxvi. 16), four 
times broydered (Ezek. xvi. 13 and 18, xxvii. 7 
and 24), once broydred (Ezek. xxvii. 16), and once 
broyded (1 Tim. ii. 9.) Now, as the same word 
is spelt broidered, broydered, and broydred on the 
same page, I think it very probable that broydred, 
not broyded, was intended in 1 Tim. ii. 9. 

Again, if it was originally broyded, and broyded 
intended, is it not possible that broyded and broid- 
ered may, in the time the Bible was translated, 
have signified the same? and in proof of this I 
again refer to the Bible of 1599. ™ 1 Pet. iii. 3, 
the A. V. has “of plaiting the hair,” in the ori- 
ginal Greek éuxAoxjjs TPLXaY, but the old copy has 
hroidered haire. 

But, again, if broyded was intended in 1 Tim. 
ii. 9, why should it not have been broyded in 
1 Pet. iii. 3, unless they are synonymous terms, 
as in the Greek both words are from the same 
root, rAéxw, to twine or plait ? 

The error, I believe, fies with the compilers of 
the A. V., who, when altering brotdered in the 
second case to plaiting, should also have changed 
broyded or broidered in the first case to platted. 

I find, as your correspondent says, that the 
modern Bibles are being altered (with few excep- 
tions) to broided. I am sorry to see it, as broided 


| is no more intelligible to us of the present day 


lytic carrying his bed at the words “ Be of good | 


cheer, thy sins are forgiven thee,” 
ing of the impotent man at the pool of Bethesda, 
have both been “ interpreted as typical of the 
healing waters of baptism.” H. G. 


We cannot have better authority for religious 
emblems than the usages of the primitive Chris- 
tians. Now the emblem of the resurrection per- 
petually recurring in the Catacombs is Jonas cast 
out of the whale’s mouth. Moreover our Saviour 
himself gave this as symbolical of his resurrec- 
tion, ; F.C. 


THE TAUCHNITZ TESTAMENT. 
(4" S. iv. 251.) 

Although doubtless broidered, according to the 
present meaning of the word, is incorrect in the 
A. V. of 1 Tim. ii. 9, as in the original Greek it is 
TAeyuaow, anything oe such as hair, yet I 
think it was the word intended by the translators 
of the early editions of the Bible; and although, 
according to your correspondent, broyded is more 


and the heal- | 


| mine, 


than broidered hair, and as that was evidently the 
original form, at least in the A. V., as such it 
should remain. Dr Moravia. 
Hastings. 
P.S. The rendering of the two passages in the 
Vulgate is tortis crinibus in the first, capillatura in 
the second. 


Having had much to do with the preparation 
of the above book, will you allow me to refer to 
Mr. Brarr’s observation upon it? In p. 251 of 
your current volume Mr. Brarr speaks very 
highly of the Testament, but regrets that in 
1 Tim. ii. 9 the word broidered and not broided is 
read. Dr. Tischendorf does not profess to reprint 
the edition of 1611, and in fact the correction of 
the English text was not his work at all, but 
The process was this: the German printer 
forwarded the proof sheets to me, and I read them 
and revised them. The editions I followed were 
those of Oxford in 8vo, 1836, 1837, and I chose 
them because I knew them well. When I came 
to 1 Tim. ii. 9, I resolved still to follow the 
Oxford books for consistency’s sake. I found the 
reading broidered in a Cambridge edigjon of 1675, 
in an Oxford one of 1715, and in several others, 
so did not venture to depart from my models, 
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the general accuracy of which is beyond all praise. 
I am thankful the book has been received with 
much favour, and feel honour in having been 
selected to read, revise, and collate all the copy 
and proofs of this important work. 

B. H. Cowrer. 


CARNAC: SHELVES IN WILTSHIRE. 
(4" S. iv. 283; 3" S. vii. 241, 301, 330, 362, 422, 
463.) 

For obvious reasons, I need not reply to the 
observations about Carnac written by C. W. But 
I must say, that I have known this periodical 
from the first volume, and this is the first time I 
have seen an attempted taunt to be made in refer- 
ence to the previous writings of any person in it. 
In this unprecedented course C. W., however, is 
simply in error, and I am, therefore, most disagree- 
ably compelled to refer back to an old volume of 
“N. & Q.” to set him right. The shelves in 


question were those of Wiltshire, mentioned by | 


Cobbett in his Rural Rides as “ thousands of 
thousands of acres of ploughed lands in shelves 
in Wilts alone.” From these Mr. Cobbett founded 
an absurd hypothesis of a great population having 
formerly been in England. I said then, and still 
say, that the shelves supposed by Mr. Cobbett to 
be marks of the plough were caused by cattle 
grazing on the hill sides, as may daily be seen by 
anybody who chooses to use his eyes in a hilly 
country. And I may add that the Rev. H. T. 


Devon and Exeter Institution (3 S. vii. 330), 
completely corroborated my observations on the 
subject. 
the question, speaking of “ pre-historic earth- 
works,” and very justly remarked that “the idea 
that shelves like these were formed by the passages 
of sheep or cattle only excites‘a smile.” 
person, at least, in “ N. & Q.” had expressed such 
an idea. 
racter in English history, was merely creating the 
giant, that he might have the pleasure of knocking 
it down. Besides, I did not say that the shelves 


Mr. Irvine, however, turned away from | 


| spoken of the aftair of La Salette. 


But no | 


or assumed plough marks were formed by the 
< ’ 


“ passages of cattle” 
cattle grazing, which they are accustomed to do, 
in single file all along a hill side. 

But Mr. Irvine, in the concluding part of that 
very same letter, turns to the original question, 
and, writing from Scotland, says that — 

“ Every hill in this district, however, gives us evidence 
of the extension of cultivation to a height we would not 
dream of attempting now. And why? Labour was cheap 
in those days, and artificial manures unknown.” 


supposed te be made by early cultivation were 


; I said they were made by | 


: ‘ | of that martyr. 
Mr. Irvine, like another literary cha- | f the : 


——es 


Irvine how long the use of natural manure was 


known in Scotland? For so late as Sinclairy 
Statistical Account, written in the latter part of 
the last century only, we learn that in many parts 
of Scotland manure was only got rid of by the 
farmers drawing it down to the sea shore and 
letting it be washed away by the tide. In reply 
Mr. Irvine referred me to Virgil’s Georgics! Of 
course, I could say no more. Scott, speaking of 
Gawin Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, who trans. 
lated the A‘neid in 1513, says :— 
“ He gave rude Scotland Virgil’s page.” 

jut whatever credit attaches to the worthy 
bishop for doing so, surely there is much more 
merited by Mr. Irvine for giving Scotland the 
Georgics to teach her sons the use of manure, 

I am exceedingly sorry to be obliged to rake 
up these old matters again; the exceptional, and 
I may say, injudicious tone of C. W.’s letter 
leaves me no other alternative. 

WILLIAM PINKERtoy, 


La Saretre (4 §. iii. 598; iv. 45, 123, 208, 
264.) —It is with much regret that I find I 
have incurred the imputation of having taken an 
unfair advantage by the manner in which I have 
I have heard 
it so frequently and distinctly affirmed by Roman 
Catholic friends that these alleged miracles were 
not articles of faith, and that their acceptation or 


: “ | rejecti iv ju of in- 
ELiacomBe and Mr. Epwarp Parrirrt, of the | rejection was left to the private judgment of ia 


dividuals, that it did not occur to me that excep- 
tion could be taken to the epithet of which, with 
some degree of inadvertence, I made use. Just 
in this way it will be remembered the Rey. Mr 
Evstace—himself a Roman Catholic and a priest— 
expressed his disbelief that the substance which 
is now once more undergoing liquefaction at the 
festival of St. Januarius at Naples was the blood 
I can only say that it was far 
from my design to give offence ; and while beg- 
ging I’. C. H. to accept my apology for having done 
so, would request his permission to withdraw the 
expression which he deems improper. 

Witiiam Bates. 





Birmingham. 


Serrs (4% S,. iv. 254.)— There is no reason 
why serfs may not mean stags without any altert- 
tion to cerfs. I suppose it to be a parallel case to 
a passage in the French prose romance of Alexa 


| der—“ Nas tu pas veu par plusieurs fois que ung 


[lyon] meit & la fuite grant quantite de serfs‘ 
To this passage the French editor appends 4 


‘ , | note—*“ On reconnait la les idées provenant de ls 
Now I, well knowing that the marks which he | 


merely tracks of cattle, as I have witnessed more | 


than a hundred times, subsequently asked Mr. 


superiorité si marquée de la chevalerie, au moyel 
fige, sur les serfs et sur les vilains.” This 8 
delicious blunder, when it is remembered that the 
parallel passage in the Latin version is—“ aD 
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nescis quod unus leo multos cervos in fugam 
vertit 2” and the Greek version has éadgous. See 
the passages quoted at length in my edition of 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), p. 240. 
WaLtTer W. SKEAT. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 

Tue Dopo (4% S. iv. 166, 264.)—I believe that 
I have the painting of Rolandt Savary alluded to. 
The subject seems to be the temptation of Eve. 
The picture is full of the portraits of animals, 
birds, and even of insects, and is very highly 
finished. I do not find any bird answering to the 
description of the dodo. 

My late brother, Mr. John Jackson, informed 
me that he had seen a duplicate of this painting 
either at Dresden or Berlin. Wm. Jackson. 

I donot quite understand whether Mr. SHIRLEY 
is inquiring for paintings of the dodo, but if early 
engravings are sought for, there is one in Hulsius’s 
Voyages, in part ii. of the “ Dutch Voyages to the 
East Indies,” with the following description (it 
is marked No. 2. in the plate) :— 

“No. 2, die so gross seyn als bey uns die Schwanen, 
mit grossen Kopffen, und haben auff dem Kopff ein Pell, 
gleich als wenn sie ein Kappen darauff hatten ; sie haben 
keine Fludern an dem orth da die Flugel sichen solten ; 
haben sie drey oder vier schwartze Federiein unnd da 
der Schwantz siehen solte: haben sie 4 oder 5 klein ge- 
krummete Pflaum federn seyn von Farben grawlich. 
Wir nennen sie WAtG-Vocet. Erstlich auss der ursach 
dass jelanger sie gesotten wurden, je zeher sie zu essen 
waren, Je doch war der Magen sampt der Brust fazt 
gut. 

ANON. 


27) 982 


Mirton’s Hanpwritine (4'*S. iv. 232, 263.)— 
Since the appearance of Srr Witiiam Tire’s 
letter, I have again examined with great care the 
fac-simile given by Sotheby of the sonnet in 
Rosse’s Mel Heliconium. As a result of this 
examination I have come to the conclusion, not 
only that the handwriting is not Milton’s, but 
that it is not even a good imitation, and certainly 
not “very like it,” as Srrm W. Tire says. It is 
probably a modern forgery. Mr. Bond, whose 
authority on questions of this kind is infinitely 
higher than Sotheby’s, condemned it long since. 
if any one will take the trouble to compare 
Sotheby’s fac-simile of the sonnet with his fac- 
similes of the Trinity MS., I think he will allow 
that my opinion was not too decidedly expressed. 

Wittiam Atpis Wrienr. 

Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 


got RSE Worps DENOTING THE Moon (4** S. iv. 4, 
#29.)—I do not find Juan in Cregeen’s Manx Dic- 
tionary, but lune, lhein, theiun, eayst, re, ray are all 
traceable. If Juan, lune, thein, lheiun be deter- 
mined modifications of the Latin dua, there need 
no more said about them; but when we con- 
sider the epithets bestowed on the moon, there 
appears to be a probable relationship to the Manx 


aalin = fair, beautiful. The Manx gial or gial = 
white, bright, is evidently identical with geal, A.-S. 
With regard to eayst, although I am not in pos- 
session of a Manx Bible, I believe the translators 
generally used that word, but not always; for 
Cregeen says :— 

“Re=the moon, one of the names of the moon; the 
same word which the Rev. Wm. Shaw gives in his Gaelic 
Dictionary for moon, although the translators of the 
Bible have written it ray (Isa. Ix. 19), the same as a ray 
of light.” 

And although eayst-noa means a new moon, yet 

re-hollys vooar y n'ouyr means the great harvest 
moonlight, and re-hollys vooar ny gabbyl means 
the moonlight that immediately follows the 
former; which applications of re evidently incor- 
porate the word in Manx usage. The Manx ree 
is masculine, and means king; the Manx re is 
feminine, and means moon. The Manx grian= 
sun is considered of both genders, and as he is 
poetically styled the king of day, and the moon 
the queen of night, the association is obvious; 
and the deification of the masculine almost implies 
as much of the feminine, as the names of the 
Manx days of the week illustrate. The Manx 
word for month is mee, and for age is eash—a pos- 
sible approximation to eayst, seeing that the moon 
is concerned in many computations. Let us, 
however, see if eayst and re may be derived as 
follows :—As, then, both sun and moon are popu- 
larly said to rise, and the word irr or trvee means 
‘to rise, and irree-ny-greinney means the rising of 
the sun; also, as the moon is popularly said to 
shine with borrowed light lent by the sun, and 
eeassit means lent or borrowed, it seems not un- 
likely that eayst may imply dependence on another, 
and that its other name re, and the sun’s name 
grian, may both be related to zrree, and derive their 
respective names from the apparent act which 
that verb expresses. Also, as the masculine ree= 
king, we may by personification justly now con- 
sider the feminine re = queen ; and could personi- 
fication be so established, why then both eayst 
and re would imply, if not prove, corresponding 
deification and relative worship, which would be 
confirmed by the almost conclusive derivation of 
eayst from y yee astyr = the god of the evening, 
or the evening god. J. BEALE. 

Tue Seven Acrs or Man (3° S. xii. 145.)—I 
have already pointed out the description of seven 
ages of man in the old poem entitled “This 
World is but a Vanyte.” I have just come across 
a paragraph in Arnold’s Chronicle (ed. 1811, p. 157) 
which seems worth noting. Arnold is supposed 
to have died about a.p,. 1521 : — 

“ The vij Ages of Man liuing in the World.—The furst 
age is infancie and lastith from y* byrth vnto vij. yere of 
age. The ij. childhod and endurith vnto xv, yere age. 
The iij. age is adholocencye and endurith vnto xxv. yere 
age. The iiij. age is youthe and endurith vnto xxxv. 

} yere age. The v. age is manhod and endurith vnto 1. 
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yere age. The vi. age is [elde?] * and lasteth vnto Ixx. 
yere age. The vij. age of man is crepill and endurith 
ynto dethe.” 
Watrer W. SKEAt. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 
St. Dovtoven (4 S. iv. 235.)—Srr THomas 


Wrynineton will find full particulars of this | 


ancient structure in D’Alton’s County of Dublin, 
vol. i. p. 222. Mr. D’Alton follows Lanigan in 
the belief that this chapel or shrine was erected 
by natives, and not by Danes. 

There is one thing quite certain, that it was in 
existence in the year 1178, for Archbishop O’Toole 
granted the chapel of St. Doulogh’s, with the 
tithes thereof, to Christchurch. 

Archdall, in his Monasticon, p. 253, states :— 

“There was also an ancient abbey here; for we find 
that St. Dulech, son of Amalgad, son of Sinell, &c. is 
honoured at Clochar, near Faeldrium, in Fingall, on the 
17th November.” 

Liom. F. 

Goven, a Surname (4* 8. iii. 426.)—I have 
been hoping that my distinguished namesake, 
Mr. Joun Gover Nicnors, or some other able 
contributor to “N. & Q.” would reply to W. 
C. B.’s query touching the derivation of this sur- 
name. 


| by Mr. Hayward. 


Mr. M. A. Lower, I am told, states in his work | 
on British Surnames, that Gough is Welsh, and | 


means red. 

There is a French adjective goffe, signifying 
awkward, ill-shaped; and there is an Italian 
adjective goffo, which is interpreted foolish, ig- 
norant, stupid. 

“A. Goffe,” in 1629-30, acted in one of Mas- 
singer’s plays. 

The Latin godivs is translated by Dr. Smith as 
“a fish of small value, probably a gudgeon.” 


Shakspeare gives the name “Gobbo ” to, Launce- 


lot, in the Merchant of Venice. 
If this subject be further discussed in your 
pages, I for one shall feel glad. J.G. 


Brunetro Larrt (4" S. iv. 174.)—The letter | 


= by Mr. Davenport is taken from Edwards’ 


ibraries and Founders of Libraries, who gives as | 


his authority a MS. volume by Lady Macclesfield 
on “The Early History of Shirburn.” I find 
another indication of Latini’s visit to England in 
Chambers’s Book of Days, vol. i. p. 668, but will 
not take up space by quoting from a work so 
easy of access. A writer in “N. & Q.” Aug. 19, 
1865, J. M., mentions that the early volumes of 
the Monthly Magazine contain letters said to be 
translated from Brunetto Latini, who is asserted 
to have been in England in the time of Henry LII. 
and to have had an interview with Roger Bacon, 
in which a variety of discoveries were communi- 
cated, such as the mode of making gunpowder, 








* A blank space here. Probably it should be elde, i. e, 
old age. 





ee 
the virtues of the magnet, &c. I have not beep 
able to verify this assertion, and should be glad 
of information on the subject. Dircurretp, 


Hoeartn’s “ Lapy’s Last Stake” (4% § jy 
116.)—The picture was engraved by Mr. Cheese. 
man, and published May 8, 1825, by Hurst, 
Robinson, & Co. The size 24in. by 19in, A 
proof before the writing is in the British Museum, 
(Nichols’s Anecdotes of Hogarth, 1833, p- 253.) 
At p. 339 he refers to an anecdote in the Gentle. 
man’s Magazine, 1822, ii. 487, by which it appears 
that Hogarth intended the lady as a portrait of 
Miss Salusbury, afterwards Mrs. Thrale and Piozzi, 
at the age of sixteen. Mrs. Piozzi relates how 
Hogarth came to paint the picture from her and 
for her, in her Autobiography and Letters published 
A small engraving of it is 
prefixed to the second volume, The picture is 
now at the Duke of Richmond’s at Goodwood. 

DrIrcHFIEtp, 


Tue TAUROBOLIUM AND Kriopotium (4* §, 
iv. 6.)\—Mr. Mac Cane will find further informa- 
tion in Fleetwood’s Sylloge, 11, Reinesius’ 
Syntagma, note on Class I. 40, Fabretti’s Inserip, 
Antiq. Explic., p. 665, and Creuzer’s Symbolik, 
ii. R 386. The inscription (noticed by Déllinger) 
in Mommsen’s Jnscript. Reg. Neapol. n. 2602, re- 
lates to Venus Colestis, and the date assigned to 
it, 133 a.p., seems not quite certain. As to the 
question whether the rites were in any way con- 
nected with Christianity, I am inclined to think 
that the Taurobolium of the fourth century (if not 
of a previous period) was a mixture of the cultus 
of Cybele and Mithras with the addition of some 
Christian principles and terms, such as percipere 
and in eternum renatus. J. MC, 

Toronto. 

Copnam Famiry (4% §, iv. 197, 247.)—Some 
account of the Cobhams will be found in the 
Brit. Mus. Additional MS. 16,279, p. 326 et seg. 

John de Cobham, son of the Countess Marshal, 
was of the Kentish stock, Sir John de Cobham 
(father of the first Baron Cobham), Justice K. B., 
who died in 28 Edw. I., by his wife Joan de Sept- 
vans, had a younger son Ralph. This Sir Ralph 
de Cobham, by Mary the Countess Marshal, was 
father of John de Cobham, who was living in 
41 Edw. III. 1367. B. W. GREENFIELD. 

Southampton. 


Reeent’s Cana (4% S. iy. 233.) —The old 
Fleet River came out at the corner of Clarence 
Road, under the Kentish Town Road, across 
Jeffery Street, to the Camden Road, and upon the 
bed of which the Regent’s Canal was made to 
King’s Road, where it turned off southward by 
the Lime Wharf under Pratt Street, and so oD 
past Goodall’s Works. In 1837 the sewer wa 
made in College Street, when the Fleet River 
was diverted into it. If Campen should wnte 
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again, I should like to know what work of Timbs 
contains the account of the Fleet. 

I shall be pleased if HerMenTRUDE or TEWARS 
can give me an answer to my query in 4" §. iv. 95, 
upon the Cansick family. 

I find in De Bernardy’s list of persons wanted 
to unclaimed property a Mary Cansick. Who 
was she ? R. Brown. 
Kensington. 


tEREMOUSE (4™ S, iv. 254.)—In the Manipulus 
Society's publica- | 


Vocabulorum of the E. E. T. 
tions this word is rendered bat, from the A.-S. 
hrere-mus. Under it is the note, “ Reremouse, or 
backe which flyeth in the darcke, nycteris, ves- 
pertilio.” (Huloet. ) 

One meaning of rere given in the Babees Bool: 
is late, and it is used in connection with suppers 
both in that and Hymns to the Virgin and Christ. 
May not the reremouse, then, be the late-mouse on 


the strength of its habits and its Latin equiva- | 


lent? I am the rawest of tyros in this kind of 
learning, and throw out the notion as a mere 
conjecture. Messrs. SKEAT, FURNIVALL, &c. will 
therefore, I trust, be merciful, and correct me, if 
wrong, with mildness. For this they will earn 
my grateful thanks. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory. 

The question put is, whether rere is derived 

from hreran, to flutter, or from hrére, raw? The 
answer I consider must be the former, for it de- 
scribes a peculiarity of this animal. White, in 
his Selborne, says the bat — 
“ would take flies out of a person’s hand; if you gave it 
anything to eat, it brought its wings round before the 
mouth, hovering and hiding its head in the manner of 
birds of prey when they feed.” 

Daniell ( Zoolog. Soc., Nov. 1 l, 1834) says :— 


“ The blue-bottle flies approaching within range of the | 


bat’s wings were struck down by their action, the animal 
itself falling at the same moment with all its membranes 
expanded, and covering over the prostrate fly, with its 
head thrust under in order to secure its prey. . . . Masti- 
cation appeared to be a laboured operation, consisting of 
& succession of eager bites and snaps, and the sucking 
process (if it may be so termed), by which the insect was 
drawn into the mouth, being much assisted by the loose- 
ness of the lips. Several minutes were employed in 
devouring a large fly.” 

_ But the peculiarity of its flight may have first 
given the bat the name of flitter or flutter-mouse. 

The other opinion, that it is derived from hrére, 
Taw, appears to be an obiter dictum. The bat 
cannot be considered more raw than any other 
uncooked animal ; nor does the word rear (a@ moitic 
cuit), as appliei to meat not sufficiently done for 
some tastes, mean raw. T. J. Buckrton. 


Samvet Sprep (4" §. iii. 263; iv. 11.)—Mr. 


Grosart will find an account of this author in 
Brayley’s History of Surrey, vol. v. p. 208, note ; 


which, however, confuses him with his name- 
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sake, unless Wood is wrong and this “ pretender 
to poetry” and the Canon of Christchurch are 
one and the same person. This account does not 
mention him as the author of Prison Piette, but 
states that he 

“Was imprisoned in Ludgate. This, however, was not 
the first prison with the internal economy of which he 
had made himself acquainted ; for in 1675 [1674] he 
published a tract intituled Fragmenta Carceris; or, the 
King’s Bench Scuffle, &c.” 

The bibliographies assign both Prison Pietie 
and Fragmenta Carceris to the same author, but 
it seems odd that the coarse and ribald verses of 
the latter should so soon be followed by others of 
so different a strain. James DELANO, 


Cuavcer’s Curonotoey (4 §. ii. 271.)—I 
have proved clearly, in the passage in “ N. & Q.” 
above referred to, that Chaucer was quite right 
in linking the month of April with the fact of the 
sun being in the constellation (not the sign) of the 
Ram. It is clear that, to be consistent, he must 


| put the sun, in the month of May, in the constel- 


lation of the Bull. It escaped my notice at the 
time (as it seems to have escaped the notice of 
every one else) that this is just the very thing 
which he has actually done. Here is the pas- 
sage :-— 

“In May, that moder is of monthes gladde, . . . 

When Phebus dothe his bryghte bemes sprede 

Ryght in the white Bool, it so bytydde 

As | shal synge. On Mayes day the thridde,” &c. 

Troilus and Cressida, bk. ii. first stanza (if rightly 
numbered). 

It ought also to be noted that there is a similar 
passage in the first stanza of “‘ The Complaint of 
the Black Knight.” 

On the third of May, which answers to the 
eleventh day now, the sun was in the twenty- 
second degree of Taurus, which answers to the 
twenty-eighth now, owing to the precession of 
the equinoxes. This makes the sun’s place to be 
very near indeed to the Pleiades, which are con- 
sidered to form part of the Bull. Chaucer is 
here again quite right, as becomes one who wrote 
on the astrolabe. I have already pointed out that 
he elsewhere puts the sun in June in the constel- 
lation Gemini, but in the sign Cancer. All these 
statements agree together, and the question is 
thus most completely settled. 

Water W. SKEAT. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 

Cuckoorennenrs (4 S. iv. 233.)—Surely these 
must be an offshoot from a village of ancient re- 
nown in the county of Notts, alluded to in the 
following little “Mery Tale,” reprinted by Mr. 
J. O. Halliwell : — 


“On a time the men of Gotham fain would have 


pinn’d in the cuckow, whereby she should sing all the 


year; and in the midst of the town they had a hedge 
made round in compass, and they had got a cuckow, and 
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put her into it; and said, ‘Sing here, and you shall lack 
neither meat nor drink all the year.’ The cuckow, when 
she perceived herself encompassed within the hedge, she 
flew away. ‘A vengeance on her,’ said the wise men, 
“we made not our hedge high enough.’ ” 

S. H. Hartowe. 


In answer to an inquiry as to the origin of the 
term “ Cuckoopenners,” applied to a cricket club 
in Somersetshire, may I be allowed to suggest 
that it arises from a well-known Somersetshire 
legend, of something the same character as the 
tradition of the Wiltshire folk raking the moon 
out of a pool for green cheese. 

The Somersetshire story is, that some wise 
men in the olden times determined to solve the 
mystery that surrounded the cuckoo; whether it 
hid itself during the winter, or lost its voice, 
or became changed into a hawk—all of which 
theories had their supporters. With this view, 
these Solomons of Somerset took an unfledged 
cuckoo from the nest, and built a high wall 
around it. Within this enclosure the bird was 
kept, and well fed and attended to, like a prisoner 
of state. Meantime the wise men oat cor for 
the metamorphoses, and the country was on the 

ui vive for the discovery of the mystery which 
fad surrounded the cuckoo for so many centuries. 
The bird quietly grubbed until it was fledged, 
when it spread its wings and easily flew over the 
high wall and escaped. The wise men had for- 
gotten to roof their enclosure—they had penned 
the cuckoo, but had forgotten that it would fly, 
so it escaped without paying poundage. Hence 
they were derisively called “ Cuckoo-penners,” 
after the same manner as the Wiltshire moon- 
rakers. L. R. J. 


Wirsre: “ Reapine tor Wit.” (4 §., iy. 
234.) — The picture described in the catalogue of 
the new Pinacothek at Munich is the original by 
Sir David Wilkie. It was a commission to the 
artist from the King of Bavaria, and was finished 
in 1820, in which year it appeared at the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy. (Annals of the Fine Arts, 
vy. 393.) On the arrival of the picture at Munich, it 
was placed in the king’s private cabinet, where 
it remained till the death of that monarch. 
Shortly after this event Wilkie, rambling over 
the Continent in search of health, found himself 
in Munich in company with his friend Mr. W. 
Woodburn. Desirous of inspecting his work of 
bygone years, Wilkie sought for permission of 
entrance for himself and friend from the succeed- 
ing monarch, by whose special mandate the mor- 
tuary seals affixed to the door of the late king’s 
cabinet were broken, and the artist had the 

tification of once more beholding his cele- 
Frated production. An interesting account of this 
visit is given in a privately printed pamphlet 
before me, entitled — 


| British school of painting. 


i 


“ A Letter to Charles Stonhouse, Esq., formerly Pupil 
of Sir David Wilkie. By Edward Willes, Esq.,” 8yo, 
(Lausanne), 1842, pp. 36. 


Shortly after the period of this visit, the paint. 


| ing, as the production of a living artist, was trans. 


ferred to Schleisceim, a desertea _ of the 
Bavarian electors, about seven miles from the 


| capital,and is so described in Murray’s Handbook 


for Southern Germany, 1837, p.49. It is now finally 
restored to the magnificent art-palace at Munich, 
and there worthily vindicates the claims of te 
Witrram Bares, 

Birmingham. 

Antecessor (4 S,. iy. 233.)—I cannot help 
thinking that R. ©. L. has been singularly unfor- 
tunate in the choice of his very agreeable illus- 
tration, as, in keeping with the strict etymological 
meaning of the word predecessor, it tells directly 
against him. Had R. C. L. been the fortunate 
individual to whom this supposed benevolent 
gentleman had “ handed over his estate,” then he 
would have been R. C. L.’s decessor ; but asit was 
handed over to his father, he becomes his pre- 
decessor, the relationship between them reaching 
farther back, ‘‘ decessorem praedecessoremque ves- 
trum.” ( Cassiod. Var. iv. 44.) But antecessor is 
one who has gone before another without any 
relation to time whatever: a dozen may have in- 
tervened, but he is as truly the antecessor of the 
twelfth as he is of the first. Being what would 
be called in logic a generic term, it may be predi- 
cated of every kindred term which comes beneath 
it. Whence Mr. Gladstone was perfectly justi- 
fied in using it as a simple convertible of prede- 
cessor. The fact of the gentleman’s living in his 
old home as a guest, after he had given it away, 
is nothing to the purpose. Ownership is the 
question ; and if he has transferred this to another, 
that other is the possessor, and he, be he dead or 
alive—for this makes no difference—is decessor, 
predecessor, or antecessor, as the case may be. 

Epauvnp Tew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory, Arundel. 

Cnowper Party (4" S. iv. 157, 244.)—Your 
correspondent W. T. M. is doubtless aware of the 
custom, some years ago, of the chowder-eating 
upon the banks of Newfoundland during the good 
times, long since gone past, of the American 
liners—when it was the custom to catch the fish 
and make a chowder. It is related of Lord Dal- 
housie, who was Governor of Nova Scotia from 
1816 to 1820, that during his voyage from Eng- 
land to assume his government, upon his arrival 
on the banks in question, the crew were set to 
fish, and they were successful—and a chowder 
was made. Lord Dalhousie often told this inci- 


' dent at his table in Halifax, N.S. Lord Derby, 


in his voyage to the United States, probably con- 
formed to this custom on the banks; if so, the 


| noble earl has doubtless a pleasant recollection of 
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his chowder party on board “The Canada” in Burnet, appended to the Oxford edition’(1833) of 

1824. | Burnet’s History of His Own Time, he will find 
There appears to be a difference of opinion as | at p. 357 of vol. vi. duly catalogued the tract he 

to the making of this dish. John R, Bartlett, in | has attributed to Daniel Defoe in his recently 

his Dictionary of Americanisms, Boston, U.S., 1859 | published Life. 

(p. 81), gives the following definition of — S. R. Townsnenp Mayer, F.R.S.L. 


“Cyowper. A favourite dish in New England, made . -_ wear hQ iy OF 
of fish, pork, onions, and biscuit, stewed together. Cider Aw Omen oF Itt-tvuck (4" S, iv. 213.)—In 


and champagne are sometimes added. Pic-nie parties Shropshire, about Shiffnal, it is thought very un- 
to the sea-shore generally have a dish of chowder, pre- lucky to place a pair of bellows or a pair of new 
pared by the mselves in some grove near the beach, from | hoots on a table. If you do so, there will cer- 


fish caught at the same time.” tainly be a quarrel in the household. 

Grose describes the same as a sea dish. Wright, M. D. says that in his neighbourhood this 
in the Universal Pronouncing Dictionary (i. 639), superposition of bellows on table is of ill-omen; 
notices chowder thus : — but he does not say where his neighbourhood is. 


“Cnowper. A dish of fish, boiled with biscuit, &c. | So also in the same number of “N.&Q.” A Notts 
In the West of England, chowder-beer is a liquor made | Parson, speaking of one of his servants, says that 
by boiling black spruce in water, and mixing it with | 5, Ae, village it is the custom to do so and so; but 
snslanees. ; ; - _ | he does not tell us what her village is. 

Chowder parties are not peculiar to the New When the Mulligan was asked where he lived, 
England States— both in Nova Scotia and New and replied vaguely “Out there,” he did at least 
Brunswick these social gatherings are very fashion- | ..\. his hand in the direction of Oxford Street : 
able. In England, some forty years ago, corned | put here we have notes of local customs, and no 
salmon, mixed with potatoes and baked in the | montion of the localities where they prevail. 
oven, was known by the name of chowder. The ’ A. J.M 
word itself must be of English origin. — oo 

G. J. Smears, | Cox. VaLentTINE Watton (4" §, iv. 216.)— 

Brompton. | When Valentine Wauton (not Walton) made his 

Vetocirepes (4" S. iy. 121, 240.)—Velocipedes | escape to the Continent, he took with him some 
papers, and perbaps among them the “ History’ 
mentioned by Hearne. A foreign gentleman on 
a visit, in 1785, to Lord Ludlow at Great Staugh- 
ton (Wauton’s forfeited estate), said that Col. 
Wauton’s title-deeds were then at Tours. 

JoserH Rrx, M.D. 


were introduced about the year 1817. They were 
at first made heavy and clumsy, of wood, worked 
by the feet treading on the ground, and very un- 
wieldy to manage. I speak from some experience. 
I had one soon after their introduction, and could 
go at a good pace upon it on level ground, and of 
course much faster down hill. In this case no 
motion of the feet was requisite; but with feet 
outstretched and resting on the iron of the front | £ iscellancous. 
wheel, you went merrily down, the dandy-horse | NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
going the whole way by its own impetus. It was | _ _ ae : es ‘ 
all so far verv pleasant, but the least ascent re- The First Book of Common Prayer of Edward } I. and 
. ” - : - The Ordinal of 1549, together with the Order of the 
quired laborious working, and any ordinary hill Communion, 1548. Reprinted entire, and edited by Rev. 
obliged the rider to pull his horse after him, in- | 4, B. Walton, M.A., &c. With an Introduction by 


St. Neots, 


stead of being carried by it. The great objection | Rev, P. G. Medd, M.A., &c, (Rivingtons.) 
to the old velocipede was that in your progress, | The documents in the present little volume are un- 


and particularly when going at a great pace down | questionably of great importance in illustrating the history 
hill, the wheels threw up constantly gravel and | °! our liturgy, and as such the book will be welcome to 
gmail clones. and if one of these got into the freat all English Churchmen. It contains—first, a careful and 
‘g nS se g accurate reproduction, in a modern form, of the edition of 
wheel your progress was suddenly stopped, you | The Book of Common Prayer issued by Whitchurche, June 
Were without any notice thrown forward, and the | 16, 1549, which is the latest edition of our first Prayer- 
hind wheel was seen whirling round over your | Book, as finally arranged. Secondly, The Order of the 
head. I had manv of these sudden falls forward, omy ye of —= which, ——_ ye oe distri- 
eM: : . “tet ‘ buted by thousands for use throughout the country, is 
a ae. escaped — Serious Injury. | now extremely scarce, the extant copies exhibiting such 
ese shor 8, 1owever, Were exac tly calculated to | appreciable variations as to indicate tour different issues, 
produce hernia ; and the dread of them was enough | Thirdly, The Ordinal of 1549, reprinted from the fine 
to induce many to give up the dandy-horse, as it | copy preserved at Lambeth. 
did. F. C. H. Christabel and the Lyrical and Imaginative Poems of 8. 
T. Coleridge, arranged and introduced by Algernon 


op DANIEL Deror’s First Pustication (4 §. iy. Charles Swinburne. (S. Low & Son.) 
<02.)—If Mr. Wiitiam Lee refers to Flexman’s | This new volume of the Bayard Series is indeed a 


Chronological Account of the Works of Dr. Gilbert | dainty book to set before every lover of true poetry. 
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“ Christabel,” “ Kubla Khan,” “The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner,” and all Coleridge’s exquisite lyrics beautifully 
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rinted, and introduced by a prefatory essay on Coleridge | 


y Mr. Swinburne, which, if not free from some of that 
writer's faults, is replete with genius and originality. 

Books RECEIVED: 
The Thoughts of the Emperor M. Aurelius Antoninus trans- 

lated by George Long. Second Edition revised and com- 

pared. (Bell & Daldy.) 

This edition, carefully revised, and to which the editor 
has added a few corrections and a few notes, has a very 
pungent introductory note not likely to be reprinted in 
America. 

The True Story of Lord and Lady Byron as told by Lord 

Macaulay, Thomas Moore, Leigh Hunt, Thomas Camp- 


bell, the Countess of Blessington, Lord Lindsay, the | 


Countess Guiccioli, by Lady Byron, and by the Poet 

himself, in Answer to Mrs. Beecher Stowe, (Hotten.) 

A useful little collection of the chief writings on Byron’s 
separation from his wife, with an introduction interesting 
from the account it gives of the version of Mrs. Stowe’s 
Story published by her in America, and of the passages 
of it omitted in the English edition. 


Messrs. Loneman’s announcements for the publishing | 


season promise well, commencing with two new volumes 
(XI. and XII.) of Froude’s “ History of England ; “ The 
Norman Kings of England,” by Thomas Cobbe; “Albert 
Direr and his Works,” by William B. Scott; Mr. Bence 
Jones’s “ Life and Letters of Faraday”; Mr. Weld’s 
“ Notes on Burgundy”; and Mr. Seymour’s “ Pioneering 
in the Pampas ;” 
racteristics,”’ and a Life 
Walter M. Hatch; and, 
gift-books, “In Fairy Land, a Poem,” by Mr. Allingham, 
with illustrations by Doyle; “ Vikram and the Vampyre, 
an adaptation of Hindu Devilry,” by Mr. Burton, illus- 
trated by Griset; and “ The Lord’s Prayer Illustrated,” 
by Pickersgill, the woodcuts being 
Brothers Dalziel. 


of the Author, by the Rev. 


a new edition of Shaftesbury’s “ Cha- | 


among illustrated works and | 


engraved by the | 


Tae Acapemy, the new Literary Journal, started by | 


Mr. Murray, bids fair to take the world by storm; its 
first number, published to-day, containing as it does two 
articles of especial interest at this moment, namely, “ A 
hitherto unpublished Document, written by Lord Byron 
at Venice in 1816, relating to his separation from Lady 
Byron:” and “ The only True Account of the Destruction 
of Lord Byron’s Autobiography.” 

AvTonioGcraruy oF FLora MAcponacp.—It is re- 
ported that the Auto biography of this a edited by 
one of her descendants, will be published at Edinburgh in 
the course of the ensuing winter. 
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J.C. 8. Yes. His son's portrait. 

ScotTwey FAMILy. The reply is in the hands of the printers, 

CORRESPONDENTS are re — to write plainly. Man communi- 
cations have reached us late ye so illegibly written, oad in such 
pale ink, and some in pe ncit_that we have been obliged to la ther 
aside. a 

Hi. H. In the then uncertain state of the law of libel, the proprietors 
doubtless thought it prudent to print b—kr—t for banky upt. 

ECCLESIASTES. A list of the fifty new churches erected pis 
cap. xxxii. sect. 9, is given in the British Chronologist, i. and te 
Gent. Mag. liv. (Part I1.), p. 499. 
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